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PREFACH., 


Tus Second Volume of the Third Series of the 
Arcuzotocia Camsrensis will be found to contain 
papers similar to those in the last,—many of them, 
indeed, being continuations of former, or correlated 
subjects. In interest and variety, they show that a 
spirit of active research has been manifested by the 
Members of the Association, and they give good augury 
for the future. 

The Association is indebted to the liberality of Mr. 
Talbot Dillwyn Llewelyn, and the Rev. H. Hey Knight, 
for plates presented at their own cost. 

Two important objects of antiquity, visited during 
the Llandeilo Meeting,—Castell Carreg Cennen, and 
Cwrt Bryn y Beirdd,—would have been described and 
illustrated in the present Volume, had not the Editorial 
Sub-Committee been disappointed in obtaining the ma- 
terials which they were led to expect for. that purpose. 
The papers relating to them are, therefore, unavoidably 


postponed. 





PREFACE. 


The Editorial Sub-Committee have to thank Members 
for their various contributions; and wish to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to remark, that papers and 
drawings should always be sent to the Editor at least 
three months before the day of publication ; otherwise 
a considerable delay in their appearing is almost un- 


avoidable. 


They also particularly request that all communications 


intended for the AncumoLoci1a CAMBRENSIS may be sent 
direct, by post, to one or other of them, or to the Editor, 
to the care of Mr. J. R. Smith, 36, Soho Square, 
London ; for some communications, intended for them, 
having been sent to other persons, delay in their receipt 


and other inconveniences have resulted. 
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OFFA’S DYKE AND WAT’S DYKE. 


AxtuovueH these two great earthen works are known 
with tolerable accuracy throughout the greatest part of 
their course, yet portions towards their terminations are 
still not made out. Thus the exact spot where Offa’s 
Dyke touches on the estuary of the Dee, or rather the 
sea, is not yet found, though its precise ending between 
the Severn and the Wye, close to the meeting of the two 
rivers, may be considered as ascertained. Wat’s Dyke 
may be followed to within two hundred yards or three 
hundred yards of its northern ending at Basingwerk, but 
its southern ending is in the lower grounds of Shropshire, 
and it cannot be traced down to the Severn as might have 
been expected. 

Until lately some confusion existed in the minds of 
antiquaries concerning the two dykes, and one has been 
confounded with the other. This indeed is an error of 
early date, as will be perceived from the extract of Higden’s 
Poly chronicon given below. 

Higden confounds the two dykes at their northern 
termination, and makes Offa’s Dyke run down to the 
Dee at Basingwerk, whereas it is Wat’s Dyke that does 
this, while Offa’s keeps up on the higher lands of Flint- 
shire, and continues its course towards Prestatyn. 

In fact, until the careful labours of the Ordnance sur- 
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veyors had put us in possession of a trustworthy map, it was 
hardly possible to come to any very satisfactory decision 
upon the question; whereas the task is now comparatively 
easy; and if local antiquaries would be at the pains 
of trying to fill up the /acune in their several districts, 
we might have the whole trace of each dyke completely 
finished. Personal examination of the ground, and refe- 
rence to old leases, or other deeds, would probably suffice 
for this purpose, aided by the memory of the older 
inhabitants, and the traditions of the neighbourhood. 
And while the course of each dyke is being finally 
examined and completed, the lines of British and Roman 
roads traversing them, or in any way connected with 
them, might also be inquired into and laid down. 

In this paper nothing more is attempted than to give 
a general conspectus of what is known upon the subject. 
The full settlement of details, and the determining of 
disputed points, are left, as well as recommended, to the 
persevering researches of local observers. 

One of the earliest notices of Offa’s Dyke is that which 
is found in Asser Menevensis. His words are :— 


“Fuit in Mercia moderno tempore quidam strenuus, atque 
universis circa se regibus & regionibus finitimis formidolosus rex, 
nomine Offa: qui vallum magnum inter Britanniam atque Merciam 
de mari usque ad mare facere imperavit.”— Wise, p. 10. 


Another early notice is the following :— 


“ Rex autem Brichtric occidentalium Saxonum accepit sibi in 
conjugium Eadburgam que erat filia Regis Merciorum nomine 
Offa, qui vallum magnum inter Britanniam atque Merciam, id 
est de mari usque ad mare facere imperavit.”—Sitmeon Monachus 
Dunelmensis, p. 118. 


The expression, “‘ de mari usque ad mare,” is of import- 
ance, because it is exactly borne out by the most recent 
inquiries. 

Higden, in his Polychronicon, mentions the dyke in the 
following terms :— 


“Flumen Vaga apud Castrum Strigulense in Austro Walliam 
ab Anglia secuit. Insuper et Rex Offa ad perpetuam Regnorum 
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Angliz et Wallie distinctionem habendam, fecit fossam_per- 
longam, que ab Austro juxta Bristolliam sub montibus Wallie 
jugiter se extendit in Boream, fluminaque Sabrine et Dee in 
eorum pene primordiis transcendit . . . usque ad ostium 
fluminis Dee ultra Cestriam, juxta castrum de Flint inter collem 
Carbonum et monasterium de Basingwerk se protendit.” 


In this account, two distinct works are confounded, for 
it is not Offa’s Dyke that ends near Basingwerk, but 
Wat’s Dyke; whereas the former runs along the high 
grounds of Flintshire towards Prestatyn, on the sea-coast, 
a few miles south-west of the mouth of the estuary of the 
Dee. Since, however, it may be inferred from this very 
mistake that no traces of Offa’s Dyke existed in the time 
of the author in that part of Flintshire which borders on 
the town of Flint; and, since it is precisely in this very 
portion of the county that we are unable to find the dyke 
at the present day, it is not improbable that the dyke 
thereabouts was replaced by the River Alun, from near 
Caergwrle to above Mold, and then was again continued, 
bodily and visibly, as we now find it, where the river had 
not yet entered the Saxon territory. The dyke is, in fact, 
replaced by the Severn and the Wye, in other portions of 
its course. 

The expression, “juxta Bristolliam,” is to be noticed, 
because it may mislead. The southern termination of the 
dyke is on the Severn, close to Beachley, very near the 
old passage of Aust, and is opposite to Chepstow, or the 
Castrum Strigulense, as will be shown hereafter, when 
the remarks of that careful observer, Dr. Ormerod, come 
to be quoted. 

Speed, in noticing Offa’s Dyke, under the head of 
Radnorshire, expresses himself thus :— 


“The Clawdh Offa or Offa’s ditch . . . which was a bound 
set to separate the Welsh from the English, by the Mercian King 
Offa, and by Egbert, the Monarch, a law made, by the instigation 
of his wife, that it should bee present death for the Welsh to 
passe over the same, as John Bever, the Monke of Westminster, 
reporteth: and the like under Harald, as John of Salisbury 
writeth; wherein it was ordained that what Welshman. soever 
should bee found with any weapon on this side of that limit, which 
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was Offa’s Ditch, should have his right hand cut off by the King’s 
Officers.” 


The deduction from this passage is, that the dyke was 
kept up as a bona fide boundary, down to the time of the 
last-mentioned king; though the fact of its being a real 
and positive limit to either country was never virtually 
established. 

One of our Welsh historians mentions the dyke in the 
following terms:— 

“And for a farther security against the endless invasions of the 
Welch, he made a deep ditch, extending from one sea to the 
other, called Clawdh Offa, or Offa’s dike; upon which account, 
the royal seat of the Princes of Powys was translated from 
———— now Shrewsbury, to Mathraval in Montgomeryshire.” 
— Caradoc, p. 20. 


The concurrence of the testimonies quoted above, shows 
that a work of the nature and extent of Offa’s Dyke was 
actually commenced, if not finished, in the time of that 
king (a.p. 757-95, or 754-94, according to the Saxon 
Chronicle), and not at an earlier period; and this point is 
the more worth noting, because it is opposed to a modern 
conjecture that the dyke is anterior to the period of the 
Roman occupation. It is further probable that this great 
earthen boundary should have been constructed by Saxons, 
and not by Britons, because it coincides in the main with 
what has constituted the line of ethnological and linguistic 
separation between the Cymry and the Saxons. 

A modern writer, in noticing the dyke, says :— 


“Near this town (Kingston) we crossed Offa’s Dyke, a great 
mud wall, said to be built formerly by Offa, King of Mercia: 
but how came the King of Mercia to build this wall cross all the 
island? there must have been other kings to join him; and it 
seems the Welsh were plaguy troublesome, when there must be 
a wall to separate them. Bat I can not be of the common 
opinion, that this was a defence against the Welsh; for how 
soon would they demolish a mud wall if they were such terrible 
creatures? If they were a parcel of poltroons, as some modern 
wits will infer from this silly fortification, what occasion was 
there for a wall at all against such worthless animals? Doth it 
not seem more likely, that upon a peace between the English & 
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British princes, this ditch was cut as an everlasting boundary 
line between the two nations, & that they all joined in it.”—-Cam- 
brian Register, ii. p. 498. 

Humphrey Llwyd, in his Commentariolum Britannicum, 
p. 42, observes, that almost all the places on the Mercian 
side of the dyke have their names ending in “ ton” or 
** ham,” and this remark has been acutely pointed out by 
the late Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick as no bad clue for 
tracing its line in doubtful places, such as Herefordshire 
and Monmouthshire. 

The supposition that the dyke might have been made 
anterior to the time of the Romans originated, we believe, 
either with the Ven. Archdeacon Williams, or with his 
late brother, by whom it was conceived that instances 
had been observed of Roman roads cutting through the 
dyke, and not of the dyke cutting through the roads. 
Now this supposition, on account of the authority from 
which it proceeds, is worthy of careful attention and 
verification ; hitherto, however, all efforts to throw light 
upon it have proved fruitless; for this reason,—that at 
the very points where the intersections of lines of Roman 
road would take place, either the Roman road itself has 
totally disappeared, or else it occurs in marshy grounds, 
where the dyke is replaced by a river. It may, however, 
be useful to indicate the principal spots where inter- 
sections are to be looked for. They are as follow:— 


1. Near Caergwrle. 

2. Near Clawdd Coch, at the foot of Llanymynach hill. 
3. Near Fordun, or Forden. 

4, Near Kenchester (Macna). 

5. Near Chepstow. 


Other spots may be pointed out; the subject is well 
worthy of careful attention; and it will depend much 
upon positive excavation if ever a point of actual inter- 
section can be determined. 

The line of Wat’s Dyke is totally distinct from that of 
Offa’s; it may be traced quite independently of, and at 
some distance from the latter; it is not altogether so 
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continuous, and it is rather more defensive or military in 
its construction. 

It may here be remarked, that whatsoever character of 
a military line of defence either of these dykes possesses, 
the precautions of defence, whatever they may be, are 
turned towards the Welsh side, not towards the Saxon. 
In general, the dykes have no military character; they 
are mere mounds or ridges of raised earth, with a ditch 
on each side; but whenever in their course they follow 
the escarped ridge of a valley, the escarpment is towards 
the west, not towards the east. This is remarkably the 
case with Wat’s Dyke, which, near Caergwrle, and again 
near Chirk, runs along escarped edges, or rather is re- 
placed by them,—the escarpment being against the 
Cymro, and in favour of the Saxon. 

In the same manner, when Offa’s Dyke approaches 
Tintern, it runs along the eastern escarpment of the 
valley of the Wye,—not along the western. 

This circumstance gives additional strength to the 
evidence in favour of the Saxon origin of each of these 
two earth-works. 

The dykes are not constructed of stone, but mainly of 
earth; in fact they do not pass through districts where 
loose stones—such as the debris of mountains—are in 
any great abundance. They are, as might be expected, 
much worn away in the greater portion of their course, 
by weather and agricultural operations; but, on the whole, 
the line is not difficult to be followed among the hills, 
and it is only in the flat lands where the traces become 
much, or sometimes entirely, obliterated. 

It has been supposed that each line is accompanied by 
a series of forts, or camps, or beacon stations, erected on 
it, and which it links together. This is far from being 
the case. Isolated camps do occur on either side of the 
dykes; but those that stand on their courses are very few. 
The most notable instance is that of Old Oswestry, that 
strong work standing right upon Wat’s Dyke, and being 
evidently connected,—it might almost be said, contem- 
poraneous, with it. 
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There is nothing in the construction of either dyke to 
show which is the earlier of the two; but the probability 
is that Wat’s Dyke preceded Offa’s, for the following 
reasons: — 

1. Wat’s Dyke is smaller; shows greater signs of haste; 
and is more defensive, in a military point of view, than 
Offa’s. 

2. The tide of Saxon invasion advanced in North 
Wales and in Flintshire (Englefield) rather than receded. 
If Wat’s Dyke were later than Offa’s it would betoken a 
driving back of the Saxon in that district ; whereas the 
Saxon, on the whole, kept his ground, and advanced 
even to Rhuddlan,—at least up to the time of the Norman 
conquest. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, however, that Offa’s 
Dyke should not be found on the western side of the 
Clwydian Hills; and it shows that the Welsh must have 
fought hard—and successfully —to retain the rich vale of 
Dyttryn Clwyd, when the Saxon king came to lay down 
his boundary line. 

Offa’s Dyke, in general, does not follow a line of 
military strength; it is evidently one of pacific de- 
marcation, and very probably was traced out on the 
equitable principle of the utz possidetis. 

There is no clue to the name of “‘ Wat’s Dyke,” just as 
there is no tradition of its formation ; it was as Saxon as 
the other in its intention and advantages; but nothing is 
known as to the cause of its formation. 


OFFA’S DYKE. 


The most northerly point, at which the remains of the 
dyke or embankment are visible, is just outside the village 
of Newmarket, in Flintshire, about a quarter of a mile 
to the eastward from the church. As has been once be- 
fore intimated, it is not improbable that it extended to 
the foot of the limestone rock on the summit of which is 
the high beacon station called the Cop, or Y Gop; but it 
is equally probable that it was carried down under the 
same range of hills by Pant Terfyn to Castell Diserth. 
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The word “ terfyn,” a boundary, occurs again on the 
dyke; and whether it were a beacon-station, or a castle, 
the termination of the work would be appropriately placed 
at either point. We know that Prestatyn, north-west-by- 
north from the Cop, but north-east-by-north from Castell 
Diserth, was considered as being within the dyke,— 
“Pr’statun within the Dyhe.”—(Vide Arch. Camb., First 
Series, i. p, 338, “ Petition of Robert Banastre.’”’) This, 
however, hardly warrants us in the inference that the earth- 
work was carried right down to the sea-coast; it most pro- 
bably ended on the hills, though it may have come down 
through the village of Gwaunysgor, to where the village 
of Prestatyn now stands, about half a mile south-west of 
the remains of the castle trenches. The more exact de- 
termining of this point may be fitly undertaken by the 
members of our Association who are resident in that im- 
mediate locality. 

The dyke, as was observed in No. I. of the “ List of 
Early Remains in Wales,” (Arch. Camb., Second Series, 
v.,) extends in a south-east direction from where the line 
of Sarn Hwlcin crosses it, and runs along under the line 
of hill west of Whitford. Here it goes by the side of the 
Holywell road for two miles; and shortly, to the east- 
ward of the farm called Cildwrn, near the old turnpike 
gate, turns to the south, and has a small tumulus on its 
course near Ffordd las. It then ascends an eminence 
towards the south-east, and there is capped by another 
tumulus. About three quarters of a mile to the north- 
east from this, and a mile and a half south of Whitford, 
are to be seen two large tumuli, and some smaller works, 
called indiscriminately Gorsedd: these may have had 
some connexion with the dyke, though they lie out of its 
apparent course. 

From this spot all the way to Treuddyn in a south- 
east direction, a distance of fifteen miles, no trace of the 
dyke appears on the maps, or is otherwise stated to be 
known; though it is very difficult to conceive that, 
throughout so large a portion of its course, some marks 
or other, more or less distinct, should not be met with. 
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It is true that this constitutes the most cultivated part of 
Flintshire, but this is not sufficient to account for no 
traces of it having been placed on record ; it is more pro- 
bable that sufficient search has not been made. It may 
however be remarked, that the more likely line for the 
dyke to have followed does here coincide more or less 
closely with lines of parochial and turnpike roads, so that 
it is not impossible but that it may have become wholly, 
or greatly, obliterated by the formation of these roads. 
After all, however, it is much to be desired that Flint- 
shire gentlemen should busy themselves in tracing out 
this national work in their part of its course; while we 
will content ourselves with here indicating what may 
probably be the line along which search ought to be 
made. 

The dyke has been traced to a point below the hill on 
which the Gorsedd of Whitford is situated ; and it occurs 
again at a known point south-east of Treuddyn. Bear- 
ing this in mind, it may be considered probable that the 
dyke was continued on or below the ridge of Halkin, 
and very likely passed on the west side, near Naid y 
March, where some ancient traditionary stones remain, by 
Moel Crio, towards or to Moel y Gaer, the great camp, 
one mile and three quarters south of Halkin. Thence it 
may have come by Pant y terfyn, to the east of Gwy- 
sanau, to Mold; and thence by Tower and Nerquis, or 
else a little more to the east, through Leeswood, to Pen y 
street, one mile and a half south-east of Treuddyn and Yr 
Heol, near which spot it is again found. 

The dyke becomes visible again at the turnpike gate 
near the entrance of Nant y Ffrith, and runs south behind 
Brymbo Collieries, a road being coincident with its course, 
to a farm called Llidiart. It soon after crosses the two 
roads, old and new, from Wrexham to Minera, and then 
turns a little easterly, towards Plas Power ; then southerly 
again it is very visible all the way by Cadwgan farm to 
Pentre bychan, and continues so till it runs in upon the 
road from Wrexham to Ruabon, at the New Inn, and a 
house that proclaims its own situation, Tan y clawdd. 
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Nearer to Wrexham, two names of an ancient seat of the 
Longuevilles, “‘ Eselusham above,” and “ Esclusham be- 
low,” mark their position on either side of the dyke; just 
as “‘ Prestatyn within,” the property of the same family, 
mentioned above, showed a doubtful point in its early 
direction. The dyke, which is now by the west side of 
this road, branches off south-west through the grounds 
of Gardden Lodge, where it is overlooked from the hill 
above it to the west, by the circular encampment of the 
same name, and is very high and perfect where it crosses 
the two roads from Ruabon to Llangollen and the Cefn 
Ironworks. 

Here mining, quarrying, and building operations have 
obliterated its traces; but it is soon found again on the 
south side of the river Dee, coming up from the river 
edge, and climbing the hill by the farm called Cefn y 
wern. Just to the westward of this point is a house called 
Croes Street ; but whether this is worthy of any conside- 
ration as taken in connexion with the dyke itself, we do 
not know. 

The line of the dyke then reaches straight south-west- 
by-south towards the little valley below the west side of 
Chirk Castle, but is now intersected and cut off by a 
modern piece of water soon after crossing a parish road. 
After passing by the castle, it traverses the valley of the 
Ceiriog, near Castle Mill, and then rises over the hills 
towards Castle Springs and Tan y Mynydd, forming for 
about three miles the boundary of Salop and Denbigh- 
shire. It is very distinct hereabouts, especially towards 
the west of Selattyn hill, where there is a carn on its 
summit, and a tumulus west of the dyke. Here it keeps 
due south, and a maen-hir occurs on the east or English 
side of it, near Llwyn y pant. It goes by Carreg y big, 
and keeps high upon the breast of the hill, passing to the 
westward of Oswestry Race Course, and so on to Trefonen. 
Soon after this its trace has become somewhat obliterated, 
or rather it may be considered as replaced by an equiva- 
lent escarpment of the limestone rock ; it goes round the 
hill above the lime kilns, near the turnpike on the Llany- 
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blodwell road, turning east for half a mile, but then it 
runs up the western ridge of the hill of Llanymynach, 
continuing all along it till it turns down to the village of 
this name, at the south end of that remarkable eminence. 

The dyke now comes to the flat land on the course of 
the Vyrnwy, and crosses it about one mile and a half east 
of the Roman camp called Clawdd Coch. It then be- 
comes identified with the turnpike road from Oswestry to 
Welshpool, passing through Llandyssilio, by Street, Rhos, 
and Nathe, down to the bank of the Severn. 

Here, for a space of four miles and a half, it disappears; 
or it may be considered to have been replaced by the river 
itself, if not obliterated ; or else it may be identical with 
what is called the Tir y mynach embankment (connected 
with the abbey of Ystrad Marchell, which stood two miles 
off) ; or, on a fourth supposition, it may have crossed the 
river opposite Severn Farm, and may be found in an 
embankment running up by Yew Tree, and behind an 
ancient earthwork in the flat called the Moat, near Old 
Mills, where probably there once was a ferry—perhaps a 
Roman one. 

The next positive trace of the dyke occurs at Buttington, 
a quarter of a mile south from the church, and thence it 
may be traced along the western slope of the Long 
Mountain, to Pentre, and Fron, above Leighton Hall. 
Soon after this, it runs parallel to, and presently traverses, 
an ancient line of road, not improbably a Roman one, 
(or is traversed by it, ) half a mile north-east-by-north from 
where the roads branch off to Chirbury and Montgomery, 
from Welshpool; and the dyke then runs through the 
arable land, a good deal ploughed down and defaced, below 
the strong rocky post called Moat, in the parish of Forden. 
The general direction of the line is here south-west. 
Proceeding onwards, we next find the line of the dyke 
visible at Fron goch, and crossing the road from Worthin 
to Montgomery, near Pound, but it is for a moment lost 
as it traverses the marshy ground along the course of the 
Camlad,—a most uncertain brook,—reappearing on the 
drier ground under Roundhill, and then stretching away 
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south-by-east very visibly till it reaches Lymore Park, of 
which it forms the eastern boundary, as well as that of the 
counties of Salop and Montgomery. It passes by a farm, 
expressively called Ditches, and has two low, but large, 
tumuli, a little to the west of its line, at Brompton. 
These tumuli, no doubt, mark the places of interment of 
two hostile parties, in some battle fought on that spot. 
The dyke keeps trending in the same direction, south- 
east-by-south, to the west of Mellington Wood and 
Mellington Hall, as far as Upper Cwm. 

Here its course becomes somewhat irregular, curving 
out towards the west, by Derwen; and, mounting the 
hills, it runs across the road, and the boundary between 
Salop and Montgomery, where it enters upon a wild and 
difficult country. It descends from the county boundary 
to the deep valley on the north side of Edenhope Hill; 
then mounts that wild eminence, and crosses the highest 
portion of it, running a little to the east of south as far 
as Mainstone. The name of this remote village, com- 
pounded of two equivalent words,—the Welsh and the 
English signifying the same thing, a stone,—points to 
the probability of some remarkable event, either a battle 
or a treaty, as having taken place there. 

The dyke now curves gently to the westward, as it 
again breasts the hills, passing between Upper and Lower 
Knuck, where a small irregular camp occurs, a quarter 
of a mile west of the line; and it then suddenly descends 
to the valleys, and follows their sinuous course for three 
miles, until it reaches the valley of the Clun, near Bryn 
Draenog. A small square camp lies on the hill above a 
village called Newcastle, half a mile west. 

By Lower Spoad the dyke again mounts from the 
Clun, and enters on the wild moorland country that 
stretches westward of the towns of Clun and Knighton. 
It passes between Weston Hill on the east, and Spoad 
Hill on the west, trending to the south-by-west; then 
over some very high ground it turns south-east, leaves 
an intrenched camp at Llan du on the east, and descends 
towards a farm called Garbet Hall. Here it ascends 
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again by Brynwrgan, and follows the irregular edge of 
the escarpment of the hill, along the side of the Penpwntan 
Hill, to the edge of Kinsley Wood, where it suddenly 
drops down,—and is much broken up in its course by 
water,—to the valley of the Teme, or Teame. The 
famous camp of Caer Caradoc, visited by the Cambrian 
Archeological Association, in 1852, lies three miles north- 
east from Knighton, and about two miles and a half from 
the nearest part of the dyke. 

At Knighton the dyke runs through the town, and 
gives its Welsh name, Tref ar y clawdd, to the place, 
passing a little westward of the church, through some 
fields and gardens; and, mounting the hill above Frith 
and Upper Woodhouse, it intersects the Presteign road 
at Tile House. Through all this part of the country its 
course is wonderfully clear, and in some extensive portions 
it has been fenced in and planted. The line, which at 
the point last named trended south, now makes a long 
curve of three miles to the east, coming back to the 
south-west point of Furrow Hill, when it sinks into the 
valley of the Lug, three quarters of a mile north-west 
from Discoyd, or Discoed. 

Here the line runs south-south-west up the hills towards 
Castle Ring, a circular camp; but, before reaching it, 
suddenly turns to the south-east, and curves back again 
round Evenjob Hill, by Burva, till it comes into the 
meadow land along Hindwell Brook, between Lower 
Harpton and Knill. The dyke now becomes exceedingly 
tortuous in its course, following the curvatures of the 
hills, and runs dues east above Holywell to Eyewood, 
one mile west of Titley; then turns south again, and for 
a space becomes obliterated in consequence of cultivation. 
It reappears at Flinsham, on the Kington road from 
Titley, and crosses the hill above Parkstile; passes through 
Park, and stretches away south-east by Jacob’s Castle to 
Holmes Marsh. 

Here it has fairly left the hilly country, and entered on 
the rich Herefordshire lowlands. Its course for six or 
seven miles has been obliterated through the effects of 
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long cultivation; but there is reason to suppose that it is 
nearly coincident with the road from Kington to Here- 
ford, by Lynhales and Sarnsfield. The name of this 
latter place may almost be accepted as marking a point 
with some precision. It may, however, be said that the 
dyke may, just as probably, have turned rather more 
towards the east, and have passed by Hall Moat and 
Hell Moat (two tumuli) to Weobley (where a large oval : 
earth-work remains on the south side of the town), ’ 
because, though the trace is not very positive, yet there- 
are indications of an ancient line of road and demarcation 
ascending from that town through Garnstone Park, up to 
the brow of Burton Hill, above it. It seems by no means 
unlikely that the dyke, if it reached the foot of this hill 
to the northwards, may have followed the western slope 
of it by Shoal’s Bank, and so beneath Ladylift Clump to 
Claypits, where the first positive traces of it are again to 
be found. Nothing but close and accurate search, carried 
on by residents in this highly cultivated district, can 
throw light upon this uncertain portion of its course. 

At Claypits, however, the dyke appears, and curves a 
little to the east of south, through Upperton Farm, across 
the turnpike road, and runs straight to the hill at Mansel 
Gamage. Here it keeps over the brow of the hill, passes 
half a mile east of Garnons House, and comes down to 
the Hereford road and the north bank of the Wye, at a 
ferry half a mile west of Bridge Sollers, and two miles 
west of Kenchester, the Roman station Macna (?) or 
Ariconium (?) 

The dyke has now reached the Wye, after commencing 
a little beyond the mouth of the Dee, and its traces are 
lost until it reappears many miles to the southward on 
the English side of that river, about one mile west of 
English Bicknor. The late Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick 
published a paper in the Cambrian Quarterly, and again 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, (ciii. part 1, 504), in which, 
with great ingenuity, he endeavoured to mark out a 
probable line for the dyke across this portion of Hereford- 
shire. He thought it likely that it might have crossed the 
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Wye at Bridge Sollers, and then have stretched away in 
a south-east direction between Dewchurch and Aconbury 
towards Henlland, or Henllan, and so by Pencraig, on 
the Welsh bank of the Wye, to the grounds of Goderich 
Court, and then crossing the river near English Bicknor. 
But there is nothing beyond the theory of Welsh and 
English names, alluded to by Llwyd, to serve Sir Samuel 
as his guide through this district, and no traces of the 
dyke itself are marked in any of the surveys. That 
learned antiquary felt that though the Wye very probably 
replaced the dyke in this spot, yet it was most improbable 
that the Welsh border would be allowed to come up to 
the gates of Hereford, and that, therefore, the dyke must 
have cut across the more level country, until it reached 
the hills north-east of Monmouth. This portion of the 
course of the dyke must, therefore, still be considered as 
open to discussion ; and it is an important part, because 
Roman roads occur in the district, and the intersections 
might have been observed. 

It is supposed that the dyke did not follow, or was 
not replaced by, the Wye from English Bicknor to its 
mouth, but that it passed through Coleford, where traces 
of it are stated to have heen formerly visible.—( Lewis’ 
Topographical Dictionary.) Mr. Fosbroke examined 
and found certain portions of the line near St. Briavel’s, 
and he has recorded his observations in the G'entleman’s 
Magazine (ci. part 2, cii. parts 2 and 3, New Series), and 
his researches are well worthy of perusal. More lately, 
Dr. Ormerod has examined all this portion of the dyke, 
from St. Briavel’s to its final southern termination, and 
has written an elaborate paper on the subject in the 
Archeologia, xxix. from which we make the following 
extract :— 


“On the ridge of these hills (Tidenham), near the joint of 
Woolastone and Tidenham parishes, within Madgett (the Modiete 
of Domesday), my own observation takes it up, tending between 
the Wye, and earthworks, and tumuli, proved to be Roman by 
the discovery therein of a sepulchral altar, in my possession. At 
this point, a lofty and continuous mound, corresponding with the 
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general described form of the dyke in its more northern districts, 
commences, and proceeds through the thickets and coppices of 
Caerswall wood, along the hill tops, to a remarkable rock, called 
the ‘ Devil’s pulpit,’ and is thence continued over similar wooded 
elevations, having Tidenham chase on the left (east), and the low 
grounds of Walwere on the right (west), to a slade, or marshy 
slope, sect the chase to the Wye, at which point the 
mound ceases. Recommencing on the opposite side of the slade, 
it continues along the edge of the cliff, but in a less perfect form, 
to Denhill Hill, where it again ceases, having the farm of Wall- 
hope in the valley on the left. After this succeed the precipitous 
cliffs of Banagor; which continue to the neck of land joining 
Lancaut to Tidenham, where earthworks of a different character 
occur, but which popularly bear the name of Offa’s Dyke. After 
this the mound is discontinued along the edge of the lofty 
precipices of Penmoyle, across the top of the slope at Tutshill 
(which constitutes the present approach to Chepstow, and appears 
also to have been traversed by the vicinal road from Gloucester 
to Caerwent), and subsequently also along the precipitous Tutshill 
cliffs, which extend along the Wye to the Pill at Tiler’s Marsh. 
At the southern end of these cliffs, and opposite to the termination 
of the Norman walls of Chepstow, is a mount, partly natural and 
partly artificial, resembling those in the earlier course of the dyke 
in the north, and protecting the landing place (of the Roman 
road), beyond which is an alluvial sea marsh, still liable to 
overflows, and possibly the site of an ancient haven. To the east 
of a small brook, contiguous to this mount and pill, the dyke 
recommences, as may be clearly traced, though much of the soil 
has been carried away, and ascends the opposite slope, tending 
across the peninsula towards the Severn. It next descends 
through Pensilvania Orchard in a nearly perfect form, and again 
rises towards the top of Buttinton Hill; on the summit of which 
a detached mass of it, called ‘ Buttinton Tump,’ close to the 
turnpike road, forms the boundary of the hamlets of Sedbury and 
Beachley. The dyke next enters Sedbury Park, continuing to be 
a boundary of the hamlets, and for above a hundred yards of open 
ground bears marks, on the northern side, of the alterations in its 
form made by Rupert and Sir John Wintour, in 1644. It then 
enters the site of Buttinton Wood, where the thickets of copse 
were lately removed, and in its descent shows a broad, lofty, and 
apparently unaltered mound, about forty feet in width at the base, 
and twelve or fourteen feet in height in the centre. At the foot 
of this descent, it crosses a smal] combe and water-course, ‘and, 
rising rapidly, enters the remains! of Buttinton Wood, close to a 
precipice, when (as at Buttington in Montgomeryshire) it again 
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rests on the Severn, overlooking its junction with the Wye in the 
flat below, being precisely the point assigned by tradition and 
chroniclers for its termination. It is observable that, in the part 
here described from personal observation, the dyke is not a con- 
tinuous line, but that it generally occupies a military position on 
high ground, filling up the intervals between marshy slopes and 
precipices; and there can be little doubt that the limitary line 
between Gwent and Mercia, at this point, was the Wye itself. 
Tradition considers the intermediate low grounds and projections 
as former neutral spaces for mutual communication and traffic ; 
and it is observable that Churchyard! mentions a similar tradition 
with respect to the space between Wat’s Dyke and that of Offa, 
The projecting promontories are Lancaut, Tutshill, and Beachley, 
anciently Betteslegh. Lancaut is joined by a narrow neck of land 
to Tidenham, across which works range from cliff to cliff, consist- 
ing of two parallel mounds, formed of fragments of limestone, 
with the convex side of the curve and the ditch towards Mercia. 
It may be either British, defending the narrow channel near 
the church below (called by Corbet ‘the passe of Wye’), or an 
intrenchment of Danish pirates. Tradition calls it Offa’s Dyke; 
and I incline to consider it a British work, coinciding with Offa’s 
line, and left unaltered. Sir John Wintour ‘intended to fortify 
and make good’ these intrenchments in 1644, but was defeated 
here, and driven over the river. On Tutshill, no traces of the 
dyke have been found in the narrow interval between the cliffs, 
which constitutes the present approach tu Chepstow, but the slope 
rests on treacherous alternations of rock and marl, which may 
have altered the surface materially, and the cliffs may have 
been nearly continuous. The lines (already described) between 
Beachley and Sedbury were strengthened by Rupert and Wintour 
in 1644, and twice stormed successfully by General Massey. Mr. 
Webb correctly describes these Royalist works as readaptations of 
an ancient encampment, traditionally connected with Offa’s Dyke. 
Coxe, relying on a correspondent, adopts his opinion as to the lines 
‘erroneously supposed by some persons to be Offa’s Dyke,’ being 
merely an intrenchment thrown up in the civil war; and Sir Richard 
Hoare (Coxe’s Monmouthshire fellow-traveller), obviously leaning 
on Coxe’s note, by using the words cited, conjectures the Wye 
to be the boundary south of Hereford, on the ground, that ‘no 
positive traces of tle dyke had been discovered beyond it.’ Coxe’s 
opinion, as to the original formation in 1644, may be answered 
by my title deeds of 1638 (14 Car. I.), which mention the ‘fforce 
ditch’ at this point as a known and established ee. ‘ 
1 Worthines of Wales, p. 104. Edit. 1776. 
2 See, also, reference to a charter of 956, p. 19. 
ARCH. CAMB., THIRD SERIES, VOL. II. 
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Since the foregoing portion of this paper was compiled, 
the following additional communication has been received 
from the learned antiquary who has already done so 
much to illustrate the southern termination of the dyke. 





I.—My memoir, printed in Archeologia, xxix., brings 
the dyke from Caerswall Wood, opposite to Tintern, 
southwards, and almost continuously, to Lancaut, and 
mentions its subsequent discontinuance along the Pen- 
moyle Cliffs, across the slope at Tutshill, and onwards to 
the pill at Tiler’s Marsh. Subsequent examination, made 
after periodical fallage of coppices, has enabled me to 
trace its remains in another line, namely, from Eastcliff, 
near Penmoyle, along the Wye Cliffs to the marsh opposite 
Piercefield Pat At this point, the British line of way 


from Gloucester towards Caerleon (a Roman way by 
adoption) reaches the verge of the Wye, and the dyke 
stops short on the cliff above it, as if of later construction. 


All this ridge from Eastcliff, like the other portions in 
Tidenham, is clearly marked in the Ordnance map, but 
not named “ancient entrenchment,” as the other portions 
are. 

II.—Resuming the line at Tiler’s Marsh, the course, 
from thence to the terminus on the Sedbury Cliffs, is 
subtended, on the south, by an ancient way, termed 
“Roman” in the Ordnance map, parallel with the dyke, 
and, of course, not cutting it. There is, however, another 
ancient way from a higher landing place (Archeologia, 
xxix. p. 12), which does cut the dyke, and the form of 
this portion of it seems to have been sloped down, origi- 
nally, on approaching the road. 

This statement brings the dyke, with little interruption, 
from Caerswall to Sedbury Cliffs, saving the space opposite 
Chepstow, and answers the questions respecting the inter- 
section of the dyke with ancient roads.° 


8 Archeologia Cambrensis, i. Third Series, p. 307. 
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III.—A reference to the Ordnance map will show that 
this discontinuance of the dyke, which takes place opposite 
Chepstow, and below Tutshill, extends from the point 
where the line, descending from Eastcliff, meets the way 
from ancient Gloucester, to the lower point on the edge 
of the Wye, where the other ancient way and the con- 
tinuation of the dyke commence their progress, in parallel 
lines, towards the Severn, across the Beachley peninsula. 
This second point is opposite to the Port Walls of Chep- 
stow, and a continuation of the dyke, on the Monmouth- 
shire side of the Wye, in the direction taken by these 
Port Walls, would certainly fill up the deficiency, but 
there is no reason to suppose that it ever did so fill it. 
The statement of the Polychronicon is express:—*“ The 
river Wye, at the fortress of Strigul, in the south, sepa- 
rated Wales from England.” — Gale’s Scriptores, i. p. 194. 

IV.—In 1845 I examined the accessible points of the 
dyke between Mold, in Flintshire, and Bridge Sollers, in 
Herefordshire, and satisfied myself as to the accordance 
of the Tidenham mounds, where perfect, with those of 
the more northerly range, in form and character, and 
particularly in the adaptation of the dyke to the sides of 
hills, and its avoidance of projecting flats and headlands 
by the banks of rivers. This may be exemplified by 
comparing the line opposite Welshpool, after its first 
crossing the Severn near Buttinton, in Montgomeryshire, 
with the arrangement on Tidenham Chase, and also its 
terminating portion, when again meeting the Severn in 
its passage over the southern Buttinton within Sedbury. 

V.—Stronger confirmation is given by a Saxon charter 
of 956 as to the identity of the present terminating portion 
within Sedbury with the portion existing there at that 
date. This is supplied by Kemble’s Codex Diplomatum, 
in which may also be found recognitions of Wansdyke, 
where even Sir R. Hoare failed in tracing it. 

The subject of this charter is the grant of “ Dydden- 
hame” (now Tidenham) by King Edwy to the monastery 
of St. Peter, at Bath, in 956 (ii. p. 327, the local descrip- 
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tion being given in iii. pp. 444, 450). At the last refe- 
rence, the general boundaries are described as existing at 
present. Lancawet, Stret, and Biscopestune, agree with 
three present divisions of the lordship, and Middeltune is 
added, seemingly co-extensive with Wibdon and Church- 
end, the latter of which is bounded by the Middel, and 
probably had no church in 956. 

Cyngestune is next mentioned, a name long forgotten, 
but clearly co-extensive with that part of Tidenham 
which consists of Sedbury and Beachley, as the survey 
mentions the fisheries of its landowners in Wye, and in 
Severn also, and thereby indicates boundaries peculiar to 
this terminating point of the peninsula. 

Cyngestune, thus identified, contained five hides of 
land, of which one is described as lying ‘“ beyond the 
Dyke that is now,” and as bearing the name of Utan- 
hamme, or the outer hamlet, which agrees precisely with 
the outlying hamlet of Beachley, thus situated, imme- 
diately to the south of the dyke, of the rest of Tidenham, 
and of Sedbury, at present. 

The Saxondyke thusdescribed as occupying the position 
of the present mound, is thus incontestably proved, by a 
formal document of 956, to have been then a known and 
established boundary ; and such identification is fatal to 
every conjecture that would argue a later construction, 
for military purposes, or otherwise. 

Gro. OrMEROD. 

Sedbury Park, 16th October, 1855. 


WATS DYKE. 


The dyke is found on the east side of a small ravine 
leading down towards the sea, close to Holywell, and 
running parallel to the greater ravine, along which the 
water from St. Winefred’s well rushes down to the coast. 
The indications of it are faint, though the name persists, 
and local tradition is strong. It takes the form of a ditch 
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rather than of a dyke, and it may be traced as far down- 
wards, in a northerly direction, as the factory just above 
Basingwerk Abbey. Most probably it terminated where 
the castle of Basingwerk stood, to the westward of the 
abbey, though all traces are here completely obliterated. 
The dyke turns away from Holywell to the eastward, and 
is not to be traced for a space of five miles and a half, till 
it is found at Ffynnon pen y castell, where it is intersected 
by the turnpike road from Holywell to Chester. Through- 
out this space, however, it must have followed the edge 
of the escarpment of the hill on the northern side of the 
little valley and water course called Nant y Flint, or it 
may have run along the summit of the ridge of the hill, 
where a road now subsists, for a certain part of the distance. 
After crossing the high road, mentioned above, it goes 
to Mynachlog, and then crosses the road from Northop 
to Mold, close by the turnpike gate, and runs by Sough- 
ton till it meets the high road from Mold to Queen’s 
Ferry, near the Blue Bell, continuing all this time in a 
south-east direction. It passes a quarter of a mile east 
from Argoed Hall, crosses the Mold and Buckley road near 
Bistre, goes behind Plas Major down a dingle, and runs 
across the Mold and Chester road near Y Garregllwyd. 
Here it crosses the railroad, and is very visible in this 
locality, running up eastward of Llwyn derw, by Rhyd 
y defaid and Croes Street, to Hope, and Caergwrle or 
Caer Estyn, where it is found just below that fortified 
hill to the west. From hence it again follows the escarped 
edge of a valley, that of the river Alyn, where there is a 
large camp on its course, just where the river makes a 
sudden bend to the north. Here it crosses the Alyn, and 
continues in a line slightly to the west of south by Bryn 
llyn to the race course, half a mile west from Wrexham, 
and close to the railroad station. It then extends to Felin 
Puleston and enters Erthig grounds, where there is a 
tumulus, called Mount, standing upon it. Here it again 
follows the edge of a valley and watercourse, keeping 
above it, to the eastward, as far as a farm proclaiming its 
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own name, Pentre clawdd, about one mile and a half 
south-east from another farm called Tan y clawdd, upon 
Offa’s Dyke. It then runs close behind the vicarage at 
Ruabon, and here the two dykes are not more than one 
mile distant from each other. 

The dyke now enters Wynnstay Park, and passes 
straight through it along the lawn, a few feet in front of 
the house, and so by Pen y nant to Nant y Belan Tower, 
which is built just above it to the eastward. 

Here its positive trace is lost; but, reasoning from the 
analogy of other portions of its course, mentioned above, 
it may be supposed to follow the escarpment of the valley 
above the river Dee, as far as the point where that river 
turns to the northward, and then, crossing the river, to 
follow the escarpment on the eastern side of the valley of 
the Ceiriog to Pen y bank, where it is again found. 
Indeed there is little doubt but that this is the true line of 
its course hereabouts. 

The dyke now runs visibly above Glyn Morlas to the 
eastward, and crosses the Ellesmere Canal, at a spot called 
Sarn; passes by Belmont to Bryn y Castell, where there 
is a tumulus, and then running over the Oswestry and 
Llangollen road at Gobowen, passes straight up to the 
large and important camp of Old Oswestry, which is built 
upon it. Castell Brogyntyn (Porkington) is here one 
mile and a half to the west. It now goes to the eastward 
of Oswestry to the Shrewsbury turnpike road. Here a 
maen-hir occurs on its western side, not far from the road, 
and another called Carreg llwyd, half a mile to the east- 
ward. 

The dyke is now trending south-by-east, and is found 
passing by Maes y clawdd, along the Knockin road, 
about as far as the Ball. Here, however, it has arrived 
at a low marshy district, through which the Morda Brook 
runs to the Vyrnwy, and its course, as well as its termi- 
nation, cannot be precisely determined. At this point it 
is about four miles and a half from the Vyrnwy. It may 
have passed over a small rising ground, called Gwern y 
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Brenhin, by an old road still found along it, and so west- 
ward of Moreton, till it reached the foot of the hill of 
Llanymynach, where it would become coincident with 
Offa’s Dyke; or it may have kept away to the south- 
east, by Knockin and its castle, and by the tumulus 
called Belan Bank, till it met the marshes and the river 
in that direction. Lines of road, or lanes, would justify 
an expectation to find its course in either of these di- 
rections; but we are not aware of anything positive being 
known upon the subject. This point may very well be 
left to the explorations of local antiquaries, who might 
probably settle the southern terminus of the dyke with- 
out much difficulty. Be. da dh 
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HISTORY OF RADNORSHIRE. 


By THE LATE Rev. JonaTHAN Wi tiams, M.A. 


No. IV. 
(Continued from page 207, Vol. I.) 
Section 6.—Roman Stations and Roads. 


Having thus noticed the antiquities of this district 
which are Silurian, or British, our next inquiry will be 
devoted to the consideration of those that are reputed 
Roman. On a subject that has been exposed to much 
controversy it may afford some gratification to the reader 
to have the ancient and modern names of the stations, 
which the Romans established within the territory of the 
Silures, presented at once to his view, together with their 
relative distances, expressed in Roman and English miles ; 
whereby he will be better enabled to exercise his judg- 
ment with respect to the justness of the arrangement that 
has been made of their respective situations. 


A Table showing the names of the Roman Stations in Siluria, 
together with their Relative Distances in Roman and English 
Miles. 

. Mariduno, from Caermarthen M. EM. 

. Leucarum, to Lougher, near Swansea as0eee 

Nidum, to Neath acvetan 

. Bovium, to Boverton, near Cowbridge rey 72 | 

. Iscam. Leg. II. Aug., to Caerleon ....... coos 220002405 

. Burrium, to Uske 2-133 

. Gobannium, to Abergavenny 200018 

. Magna, to Kenchester eeeedd 

. Bravonium, to Brandon — 

. From Isca to Venta, Caerwent ar 

. From Gobannium to Blestium, Monmouth .... 11....163 

. From Gobannium to Ariconium, Rosehill, or 16 

Bolitre +99 0b 

13. From Ariconium to Clevum, Gloucester osectan 

14, From Bravonium to Viroconium, Wroxeter.... 27....404 


SOWIA OW 


— 
no — 


1 We print this table exactly as it stands in the MS.—Ep. Ancu. 
CamB. 
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The Butter-House, Knighton. 
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It is supposed upon good grounds that many more 
stations of considerable note were occupied by the Romans 
within the district of the Silures; but these are all that 
the Itinerary of Antoninus has enumerated. Some of 
these, as it appears from the column of English miles, 
are erroneously placed, and misinterpreted, as will be 
proved hereafter. 

Of the stations above-named, four, viz., Venta, Go- 
bannium, Ariconium, and Magna, are declared to have 
been cities, and Isca and Blestium towns. The justness 
of this distribution, though supported by the authority of 
Richard of Cirencester, is very disputable; because the 
acknowledged celebrity of Isca (Caerleon), the residence 
of a Roman legion, and the seat of an archbishopric, 
entitled it to a precedency above all the others, and 
secured to it an undeniable claim, not only to be classed 
among the cities of Britain, but also to have been, as it 
really was, the metropolis of the kingdom of Siluria. 
Whilst Magna, which contained only one Roman cohort, 
generally consisting of between two and three hundred 
men, seems to have been undeservedly raised into the 
honourable distinction of a British city. 

But whatever might have been, in ancient times, the 
rank and dignity of the Roman station Magna, whether 
of a city or a town, it must forego all pretensions for 
having occupied the site assigned to it by Mr. Horsley 
and his followers. This declaration will, no doubt, be 
received with a degree of astonishment, and treated as 

resumptuous, by those who implicitly subscribe to this 
earned antiquary’s sentiments, and deem his opinions 
little less than oracular. But notwithstanding the im- 
posing and prepossessing name of Horsley, and the 
numerous retinue of his able and ingenious supporters, 
we despair not of being able to convince every impartial 
and unprejudiced inquirer of the inadmissibility of his 
arrangement of Roman stations within the district of the 
Silures, and that the placing of Ariconium at Rosehill, 
Magna at Kenchester, and Bravonium at Brandon, not 
only militates against every rule that ought to guide 
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researches of this nature, but is in fact erroneous and un- 
founded. 

In the first place, the liberties which this learned 
antiquary has taken with the admeasurement of the 
Itinerary, and the violence with which he has altered the 
distances between the stations therein enumerated, making 
them either longer or shorter, as it suited the convenience 
of his hypothesis, must tend to vitiate the whole fabric 
of his arrangements. To accede to his representation 
of a work which was intended to serve as an authorized 
standard to the nation, is to allow a strange and unac- 
countable variation in computing the distances of the 
several stations, and that the Itinerary admeasurement 
signifies one thing in one province, and another thing in 
another province. Nor is this all. The proportion be- 
tween the Itinerary and the English admeasurement not 
only varies in the same province, but even in the same 
district. Nay, to complete the absurdity, it is added that 
the distances between certain stations, as expressed in the 
Itinerary, do not differ from the present English ad- 
measurement; whilst between other stations in the same 
district, not only the Roman and English standards vary 
considerably, but also require a reversed mode of com- 
putation ; two Itinerary miles making in some instances 
three English ones, and in others two English being 
equal to three Itinerary miles. What faith is due to so 
many and such gross contradictions? Or what con- 
fidence can be placed in such uncertainties? And what 
commentator, using such bold and unwarrantable liberties 
with his author, distorting the text, and perverting its 
natural and obvious meaning, can hope to be received 
with any kind of complacency or approbation ? 

If the Itinerary admeasurement possess that uncertain 
and varying signification, and require those emendations 
which Mr. Horsley has discovered and recommended, 
why was not this necessity pointed out by its original 
framers? Why has it escaped the notice of its various 
editors for the space of sixteen centuries? And why was 
the detection of the error reserved for Mr. Horsley? The 
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imperial surveyors observe total silence with regard to a 
point, which, whilst it involves their own integrity and 
correctness, is of too great importance to be concealed 
from the public. The Romans were too wise a people 
to affix several quantities to the same measure, which 
could not have failed to produce embarrassment and 
confusion; nor durst the authors of the Itinerary have 
= to their emperor a topographical survey of his 

ritish dominions fraught with inaccuracy and error, and 
which admitted so many and so various contradictions in 
its computation of the several distances of the stations. 

This brief exposition of Mr. Horsley’s attempt to affix 
a double and uncertain signification to the admeasurement 
expressed in the Itinerary of the Emperor Antoninus, 
must shake the stability of the topographical arrangement 
of Roman stations within the territory of the Silures, by 
which this antiquary is distinguished. A more minute 
examination of the justness of his position of Ariconium 
and Magna respectively will produce a stronger convic- 
tion of his erroneous adjudication. 


For, unless actuated by the disposition so often ascribed 
to him by competent judges, viz., “of seeing every 


object, in his antiquarian researches, with Roman eyes,” 
how could he, with the least colour of probability, fix the 
site of Ariconium at Rosehill, or, agreeably to Sir Richard 
Hoare’s emendation, at Bolitre, near Ross? a position 
which strongly militates against the admeasurement 
expressed in the Itinerary. The distance from Clevum to 
Ariconium is fifteen Roman miles, equal to twenty-two 
miles and a half English. But Rosehill, or Bolitre, is 
but twelve miles from Gloucester. Consequently, there 
is a deficiency of ten miles and a half, and therefore 
Rosehill, or Bolitre, cannot be the site of Ariconium. 
Besides, there is not the least assimilation of sound 
between the words Rosehill, or Bolitre, and Ariconium. 
This Roman station is, by every author that has written 
of it, represented to have been situated in that division 
of Siluria which was called by its ancient inhabitants 
Erenwe. Now, the territory around Ross composed no 
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art of this ancient and noted division; consequently 
sehill, or Bolitre, both which places are contiguous to 
Ross, cannot be the site of the Roman station Ariconium. 

If, then, the arrangement of Mr. Horsley, in placing 
Ariconium at Rosehill, and of Sir Richard Hoare at 
Bolitre, be unsupportable, the opinion of the former, 
respecting the site of Magna, will be found not less 
unfounded. He has fixed this Roman station at Ken- 
chester, a position that likewise militates against the 
admeasurement expressed in the Itinerary. For the dis- 
tance from Gobannium to Magna is twenty-two Roman 
miles, equal to thirty-three English. But the distance from 
Abergavenny to Kenchester is but eighteen miles, conse- 
quently there is a deficiency of fifteen miles. Therefore 
Kenchester cannot be the site of Magna. Besides there 
doth not. exist the least assimilation, or coincidence, of 
enunciation between the words Magna and Kenchester. 

If, then, we have satisfactorily refuted the notion of 
Rosehill, or Bolitre, being the site of Ariconium, and of 
Kenchester being that of Magna, where shall we fix these 
two stations? Let this be the subject of our next inquiry. 

With respect to the former, viz., Ariconium, where 
can it be so properly and truly fixed as in its ancient and 
native seat, Kenchester, of which it is the original and 
rightful proprietor; and comes clad in the armour of 
truth to demand a reversal of its sentence, and to reclaim 
possession of the inheritance from which it had been 
unjustly ejected ; and this is the sum of the evidence with 
which it substantiates its claim. 

It has been before observed that a division of Siluria 
was called Erenwe. ‘This division comprehended the site 
of what is now called Hereford, and a considerable extent 
of the adjacent country, especially that which stretches 
towards the south and west. Now, the appellation Erenwe 
is the true and undoubted root of Ariconium, in which 
word is perceptible a Latin termination, and, in the 
preceding syllables, a coincidence of sound with the 
original. This was the invariable practice of the Romans 
in giving names to their military stations. They forbore 
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- to obliterate the ancient and original names, as did their 
barbarous and desolating successors, the Saxons. They 
only clothed them in a Roman dress, affixing a Latin 
termination, but retaining sometimes a syllable, or some- 
times more, of their pristine enunciation. The recollection 
of this important circumstance should inseparably accom- 
pany every attempt to investigate the site of Roman 
stations in Britain. The neglect of taking this useful and 
sure guide hath occasioned numerous errors, and every 
deviation from this maxim hath been punished by a 
proportionable absurdity. Kenchester is universally 
admitted to have been the site of a Roman station. It is 
situated in that division of the county of Hereford which 
was anciently called Erenwe, and the only site of a Roman 
station within that division. But Ariconium was a 
Roman station, and also situated in Erenwe. Kenchester, 
therefore, must be the site of Ariconium. Will the con- 
clusiveness of this syllogism suffice, and spare the trouble 
of referring to other proofs, such as the coincidence of the 
two words Ariconium and Kenchester, one syllable at 
least of the former being preserved in the latter, which 
was used anciently to be written Conchester; and also 
the perfect accordance of the distance between Clevum 
and Ariconium, with the number of miles from Gloucester 
to Kenchester. 

Considerable advantages will result from the restoration 
of the site of Ariconium to its ancient and original patri- 
mony, Kenchester. It will be a means of terminating 
the long-agitated controversy respecting the origin and 
etymology of Hereford. To dream that this city rose 
from the ruins of Magna, is the extreme of absurdity. 
But many authors of the first respectability have not 
hesitated to assert that Hereford derived its name and 
its existence from Ariconium. ‘This idea, which, at its 
first formation, was perhaps only conjectural, is now 
completely realized; and the sole objection that opposed 
its general admissibility removed, by placing Ariconium 
not at Rosehill, or Bolitre, but at Kenchester, a situation 
so conveniently contiguous to Hereford, whither the 
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+ torn from — might easily have been 
oated down the river Wye for the accommodation and 
ornament of the daughter; whereas such an operation 
from Bolitre or Rosehill must have proved, in those days, 
if not rs ae at least difficult. Lastly, with re- 
spect to Brandon being the site of the Roman station 
Bravonium, whoever has seen this camp will readily 
conclude that no Roman station was ever placed there. 
Its relative distance from other acknowledged stations is 
also irreconcilable with the Itinerary admeasurement. 

A second advantage following the replacing of Arico- 
nium at Kenchester is this :—it becomes the clue, or the 
stepping-stone, that helps us to ascertain, and fix, the 
true site of the Roman station, Magna. And, indeed, 
this was the reason that induced us to enter upon the 
preceding detail. The same attention to the relative 
distances expressed in the Itinerary, and the same regard 
for the coincidence of names, which have hitherto so 
successfully conducted our researches, will likewise assist 
us in fixing the true situation of this much-contested 
station. 

With respect to the adjudication of Camden, who placed 
it at Old Radnor, a personal inspection of this vicinity has 
put us in perfect unison with Mr. Horsley, who says, 
“that there never has been a Roman station there, nor 
any military way leading to it.” But though we are 
necessitated to abandon the pretensions of Old Radnor, 
yet we need not travel beyond the limits of this county 
for the attainment of this long-desired object. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the prudent and cautious 
Romans would adopt and execute proper means of se- 
curing the line of the river leithon, as they did that of 
the other rivers within the kingdom of Siluria, along the 
course of which they penetrated into the country, and on 
the right banks of which they established their stations. 
This stream, indeed, if compared to the Wye, is not 
entitled to particular consideration. But, viewed as the 
boundary which terminated the Roman conquests in this 
district, the leithon became an object of no small import- 
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ance in the estimation of a military people, intent upon 
the security of their acquisitions, and constantly occupied 
in devising means to increase them. To have left this 
frontier unfortified, and by this neglect to have exposed 
the interior country to the incursions of its fierce inhabi- 
tants, would “a a deviation from their accustomed 
policy, as strange as it was culpable. 

These suggestions suffice to convince us that the line 
of the leithon was fortified by the Romans; and, in fact, 
we find this to have been the case. In the parish of 
Llanfihangel Heligon, on the right bank of this river, 
and partly overhanging it, and near to the mansion- 
house of John Williams, Esq., of Cwm, is a military 
station, universally acknowledged to be Roman. There 
exist strong reasons for believing that this station is the 
real site of the identical Magna of Mr. Horsley, or rather 
Magos, agreeably to the mode of writing the word used 
by Camden, and the respectable authors of the Ancient 
Universal History. The reasons which confirm this 
belief are the following :— 

1. The distance from this station to Gobannium (Aber- 
gavenny) exactly accords with the admeasurement ex- 
pressed in the Itinerary, viz., twenty-two Roman miles, 
which, being brought to a conformity with the English 
standard, amount to thirty-three miles of our computation. 

2. The relative distance of this station from other 
relative stations is in complete unison with the Itinerary 
admeasurement. We have already seen its perfect accord- 
ance with that of Gobannium, or Abergavenny. If the 
true site of Bravonium be fixed, it preserves its due 
distance with that station also. Now, that Brandon is not 
the site of Bravonium, appears incontrovertibly evident 
by many cogent reasons. There is a place on an eminence 
adjoining to the river Lug, about three miles east from 
the town of Leominster, in Herefordshire, which, from 
great quantities of Roman coins and other ancient relics, 
as well as from its contiguity to several British camps, 
seems entitled to be considered a Roman station, though 
never before publicly noticed as such. It is usually called 
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by the common people Blackardun, from the blackness 
of its soil. This word is supposed to be derived from the 
British Bwlchgaerdun, as its situation is at the head of an 
important pass. 

3. The coincidence of its name with Magna, or Magos, 
affords a considerable argument in its favour. For the 
present name, that was given to Sir Richard Hoare by 
Mr. Williams, a gentleman little conversant in ancient 
history, or in the knowledge of Roman antiquities, viz., 
Castell Gollen, is founded on no authority whatever, and 
was then for the first time imposed, and merely from the 
circumstance of a few hazel trees growing on its sides. 
Prior to this time it was always distinguished by the 
name Gaer, thereby denoting its Roman construction and 
quality. But it appears from tradition, as well as from 
other sources of information, that its original and primitive 
appellation was Gaer-fagu. And it is a singular event, 
that as a small and obscure hamlet, called Farley, near 
the Clee Hill, in Shropshire, is the only spot that now 
retains the ancient name of the country lying between the 
Severn and the Wye, viz., Ffer-llys, so there exists at 
present nothing but a ruinated mansion-house, situated 
about a mile and a half towards the north-east from this 
station, that preserves the memory of its primitive appel- 
lation. This mansion-house is called Caer-fagu, and 
entirely constructed of stone, thereby forming a singular 
phenomenon in this vicinity. It bears marks of remote 
antiquity, and indicates fallen grandeur. It commands 
an important pass called Bwlch-trawspren, and was 
embosomed till lately with groves of oak, as that name 
signifies. From many vestiges of buildings, and other 
relics, which have been discovered, extending themselves 
in this direction, there is strong reason for supposing that 
this mansion-house was an appendage to the station, 
perhaps its citadel, where the prefect of the Pacensian 
cohort held his proconsular tribunal, or court, issued his 
edicts, and received the homage and tribute of the pacified 
Silures. Its name, Caer-fagu, which, by the peculiarity 
of the British language, has converted the letter M into 
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F, assimilates itself with Magos, or Magna; and as it 
signifies the populous city, it consequently corresponds 
with the Latin appellation Magna Castra. 

Sir Richard Hoare, in his splendid edition of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, thus describes this Roman station :—“ Its 
square form is perfect, and encircled by a wall. It appears 
to have had many out-buildings, as without the area of 
the camp there are great irregularities in the ground. 
Numerous fragments of Roman brick and pottery are 
dispersed about all the adjoining fields. The south-east 
side of the camp hangs over the river leithon.” It is 
much to be regretted that a writer so well qualified to do 
justice to this neglected station had not afforded himself 
more time, and taken greater pains to examine and inves- 
tigate its name, and its other numerous appendages. He 
might then have added that this station in all its parts 
is the least mutilated of any belonging to the Romans in 
Britain ; that it constitutes a square of one hundred and 
twenty yards, and that its wall is built of hammered or 
rough-hewn stone; that within it may be traced the 
remains of partition walls, and that the pretorium, or 
the site of the tent of the commander-in-chief, is very 
visible ; that it is situated on the north-west bank of the 
river Ieithon, with an elevated area, commanding a fine 
view of the adjacent country; that the entrance into it 
on the north-west side, being the quarter whence the 
greatest danger was apprehended to arise, was guarded 
by a double trench and rampart; that on the south-east 
side the buttresses of the bridge, which preserved the 
communication with the country in that direction, remain 
to this day ; and that besides bricks and pottery, Roman 
coins also of the Empress Faustina, and human bones, 
have been thrown up. With these, and many more 
interesting particulars, the learned antiquary might have 
furnished his commentary, and entertained and instructed 
the public. But it did not at the time enter into his 
conception that he was treading upon the much-disputed 
station Magos, or Magna, which, in deference to the 
overbearing authority of Horsley, and in acquiescence 
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with his great name, he erroneously supposed to have 
left many miles in his rear, viz., at Kenchester. 

Many remains of ancient camps and fortifications, as 
well British as Roman, abound in this vicinity, more 
especially in the adjoining parishes of Llanydrindod and 
Disserth, which not only testify that this part of the dis- 
trict hath been the scene of military action in remote 
periods, but also demonstrate the obstinate resistance made 
by its inhabitants to the Roman arms. For, from the 
vestiges of many small camps, not fewer than eighteen in 
number, in the same direction, extending upwards of a 
mile and a half over the commons of Llanydrindod and 
Howey, placed irregularly, some at the distance of sixteen 
paces, others at three or four hundred, along the line of 
march which the Romans are known to have used, all of 
a square form, with obtuse angles from each other, it 
appears evident that every yard of ground was warmly 
disputed, and that the invaders durst not advance into 
the country without the precaution of throwing up, at 
almost every step, camps for their defence and security, 
which in some places deviate from the line of march onl 
for the manifest purpose of gaining the high senna 
They measure generally from twenty to thirty yards 
within the agger, and have an entrance on each side, and 
opposite to each entrance a mound. The agger is formed 
of earth, and a few stones, about five or six yards thick, 
and two feet high, and surrounded by a small trench, 
except at the entrances. The cultivation of the country, 
and the growth of trees, opposed and frustrated the endea- 
vours to ascertain how far the continuance of these castra 
minora extended. Probably they reached much farther, 
as well on the north-east towards Caer-fagu, as on the 
south-west towards Llechrhyd, than can now be traced. 

Some persons are inclined to dispute the original desig- 
nation and use which the preceding statement ascribes to 
these inferior encampments, and to suppose them to have 
been merely castra @estiva, summer camps. If this had 
been their sole use and application, where existed the 
necessity of constructing so many in number, so small in 
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size, and placing them at so short a distance from each 
other as only sixteen or eighteen paces? If they had all 
been occupied at once, they would have contained more 
than three legions of soldiers, a number far exceeding the 
Roman contingent that was ever at any one time quar- 
tered in this part of Britain. Others think that these 
camps were the habitations, or residences, of the workmen 
employed in constructing the military road. But this 
conjecture is as untenable as the other, and for the same 
reason ; because the construction of so many receptacles 
for the accommodation of the roadmakers, at so small a 
distance from each other, was an unnecessary and a 
superfluous Jabour. Could not a numerous company 
of workmen walk the space of sixteen paces to the scene 
of their labour, without being under the necessity of 
forming, every successive day, a new and fortified encamp- 
ment? Probability, therefore, predominates in favour of 
the first supposition, which ascribes the existence of these 
numerous camps to the violent and pertinacious resistance 
which the Romans experienced in this part of Siluria. 
This supposition is further confirmed by the existence of 
several tommenau, or barrows, contiguous to these camps, 
indicating that at an era long prior to the introduction of 
Christianity into this part of the island, there had been a 
dreadful mortality, or carnage, of its inhabitants. Now, 
to what era in our national history can this carnage be 
assigned with greater congruity than to that which the 
noble achievements of Caractacus so illustriously sig- 
nalized? That the scene of some of the exploits of this 
intrepid and renowned commander lay on this very 
common, is rendered very probable by the circumstance 
of its proximity to the site of his last sad conflict at Caer- 
Caradoc, on the north-eastern frontier of this county, and 
lying almost in a direct line from this place. In short, 
when we recall to our recollection the many reverses and 
defeats which the Romans sustained from the vigorous 
and repeated attacks made by the indignant Silures, when 
we take into consideration the irregular collocation of 
these temporary encampments, which bespeaks not choice 
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but compulsion, and indicates the alarm that had seized 
the minds of their constructors, together with the 
numerous places of sepulture, that is, tommenau, or 
barrows, with which this common is studded, we cannot 
but allow to it as strong a claim for having been the 
scene of at least some of these exploits as any situation 
in the ancient kingdom of Siluria whatsoever. That a 
great battle was fought here in very ancient times the 
numerous barrows evince ; nor doth it seem less probable 
that these small square fortifications, raised on situations 
not in immediate contact with water, a convenience 
invariably regarded by the Romans, are the result of the 
hasty and compulsive effort of an invading enemy to 
secure himself from impetuous attack, and avert sudden 
surprize. 

It doth not appear that there exist in the district under 
consideration any more stations of Roman construction, 
unless that distinction be allowed to one of a superior 
style, which is situated upon the bank of the leithon, in 
the parish of Llanddewi-ystrad-ennau. This fortification 
has been already in part described, and various conjectures 
are formed respecting the original occupancy of this 
distinguished military post. Its elliptical form, and its 
situation on a high and: almost inaccessible eminence, 
indicate a Silurian or British construction ; but it is to be 
remembered that the Romans, like a wise people, were 
not obstinately tenacious of their own military system, 
but often changed their tactics as occasion and circum- 
stances required, and adapted the configurations of their 
encampments and stations to the nature and external 
appearance of the ground selected for that purpose. 
Hence their camps were of different forms, generally, 
indeed, squarish with round angles, and often oblong, or 
inclining to a parallelogram. ‘The site of their stations is 
to be traced on the northern banks of rivers, and fronting 
the south. Whereas, the form of British or Silurian 
encampments is round or elliptical, and their situation is 
an high eminence and difficult of access. That this forti- 
fied post was originally Silurian, we do not adventure to 
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deny ; but many reasons concur to induce us to suppose 
that it was also possessed and occupied by the Romans, 
such as the discovery of Roman coins; the existence of a 
Roman road, called in the British language Ystrad; the 
usual application of its name Caer, or Gaer, to signify 
a Roman fort or garrison; and, lastly, the circumstance of 
its being the link which preserved the line of communica- 
tion between Caer-fagu, or Magos, on the one hand, and 
Caer-sws, in the parish of Llandinam, Montgomeryshire, 
on the other. 

Access was had to every Roman station in Britain by 
the formation of Roman roads. Accordingly we find 
these modes of communication issuing from the station 
of Caer-fagu, or Magos, on the Ieithon, intersecting the 
county in various directions, and facilitating and preser- 
ving an intercourse, not only with its different parts, but 
with the more distant divisions of Siluria. On this 
subject Sir Richard Hoare has committed himself greatly. 
For in his map of the Roman roads in Wales he has 
drawn a straight line from this station on the leithon to 
Kenchester, on the Wye, through a most hilly part of the 
county, presenting obstacles which the Romans exerted 
all their care and skill to avoid. A laborious investigation 
of the relative situation and circumstances of the district 
under consideration has obtained, we trust, a more suc- 
cessful result. 

In the first place, this station communicated with the 
adjacent country by means of a bridge built over the 
Ieithon, on its south-eastern side. From this bridge the 
road took a north-western direction, and proceeded by 
Cae-bach, through the fishpond of Llanerchidirion, crossed 
the commons in a straight line, entered upon the culti- 
vated lands, passed through the fold-yard of a farm- 
house called Rhewl,° in the parish of Disserth, and arrived 
at Llechrhyd, on the bank of the river Wye. Here the 
Romans constructed a fort, or castellum, of a regular and 
square form, for securing the passage over that river. 


9 Yr Heol, the Street Road.—Ep. Arcu. Cams. 
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Having crossed the Wye, and having previously detached 
a branch to communicate with the towns of Builth and 
Hay, it traversed the county of Brecon, and arrived at 
Maridunum, or Caermarthen. This branch, commencing 
at Llechrhyd, passed by Llanelwedd, and proceeded in 
a straight line to Colwyn Castle. Leaving Clasewm 
Church a little on the left, it passed on in a line parallel 
to the river Arrow, till it came to Newchurch; it then 
ascended Brilley Hill, by a place called Gwryl-fach-ar- 
rhewl, that is, the watch-tower on the road; and, having 
crossed that eminence with a gentle and easy sweep, it 
proceeded in as straight a direction as possible through 
Bolingham, Elsdun, Lyonshale, Noke, Milton, &c., to 
Mortimer’s Cross, where it formed a junction with the 
two roads that came from North and South Wales. This 
course is rather circuitous; but it has the recommenda- 
tion of avoiding the impassable hills which impede the 
route pointed out by Sir Richard Hoare. 

The third road from this station was that which passed 
by the church of Llanbadarnfawr, and proceeded, not 
along the new turnpike-road, but along the old narrow 
way leading to the fingerpost on the Pen-y-bont road, 
the direction of which it kept for a few yards. It then 
crossed over the cultivated fields on the left of that road, 
and, having taken a line parallel to the river Clewedoc, 
passed through the opening of the hills, and arrived at 
a place near to Abbey Cwm-hir; whence it proceeded 
through Bwlch-y-sarnau, that is, the Defile of the Cause- 
way, to Caer-sws, in Montgomeryshire, on the bank of 
the Severn, whence there was a Roman communication 
with Deva, that is, Caer-leon-gawr, or Chester. This 
road secured an intercourse between the Silures and 
Ordovices, the latter of whom inhabited North Wales, 
and were friends and allies. A branch of it striking 
across the country by Sarn Hel,’ and communicating with 
Lantwardine and Caer-Caradoc, proceeded to the Severn 
and Viroconium, or Wroxeter. Nor was the communi- 
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cation with the south less free and open. For a Roman 
road, commencing at Caerleon-upon-the-Usk, in Mon- 
mouthshire, proceeded to Gobannium, or Abergavenny ; 
and, passing through a very interesting country in the 
north-west direction, abounding in military positions, 
and giving an idea of the “montes ardui & locorum 
difficultates” of Tacitus, crossed the Wye at the town of 
Hay; thence it proceeded through the parishes of Clyro 
and Llanstephan, at Ty-yn-y-rhewl, and soon afterwards 
fell into the road first mentioned, that led from Caer- 
fagu, or Magos, on the Ieithon. 

In the vicinity of these several roads have been dis- 
covered coins, bricks, cinders, fragments of pottery, and 
other relics, which distinguish the residences of the 
Roman people in Britain; whilst in their formation a 
uniform regularity of line remains everywhere con- 
spicuous. 





ON CARN GOCH, IN CAERMARTHENSHIRE. 
ADDITIONS TO A FORMER PAPER. 
(Read at Llandeilo Fawr.) 


I rerer the Society to my paper upon Carn Goch, which 
was read at Brecon, and printed in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, and state that my views with respect to the 
primeval antiquity of Carn Goch, and of remains similar 
to it, have been confirmed by much that I have since 
seen and read. Mr. Logan, a very careful writer upon 
such subjects, states, in his printed communication to the 
Archeological Society, that Cantire, and other northern 
portions of Scotland, have constructions similar to the 
Catherthuns, in places equally bleak, exposed and elevated. 

I, myself, in an excursion into Cornwall, undertaken 
last summer for the purpose both of renewing my ac- 
quaintance with its Celtic antiquities, and especially of 
studying what effect the extinction of their own ancient 
dialect had produced on a people so generally Celtic,— 
who, with blood and race unchanged, have merely adopted 
a new language; the results of my investigation I am 
now preparing for the press; and I must confess, that 
many preconceived opinions upon the subject have in 
consequence been much qualified. 

I confined my minute examination of the statistics of 
the country to that western peninsula formed by Hayle 
Estuary on the north, and Mounts’ Bay on the south. 
Within this district, although the old language has com- 
pletely disappeared from colloquial use, it has, neverthe- 
less, stereotyped itself on the soil; and all the local names, 
with rare exceptions, retain their original form, obscured 
in some cases by slight corruptions. About four miles 
distant from Penzance, the flourishing metropolis of this 
little peninsula, and immediately to the north of it, some 
very high and bleak ground is crowned by an ancient 
fortification called Dinas an Castel, the city of the 
castle; which, on a small scale, is a direct counterpart of 
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Carn Goch. It has a considerable area inclosed within 
two circles of walls, exactly similar in character to those 
of Carn Goch. It also has a third circle not completed. 
From the summit, a magnificent panorama of the whole 
peninsula and its inclosing seas is presented to the spec- 
tator, who can command a distinct view of all the locali- 
ties where the various megalithic structures, which I have 
no hesitation in calling druidical, still remain in their 
imposing solidity. 

On the sea-coast, not far to the east of Cape Cornwall, 
the huge logan-stone looks down once more upon the 
raging waves below: but it is no longer obedient to a 
finger’s touch. Modern wantonness could destroy the 
equipoise ; but modern skill and its command of the 
mechanical powers could not restore it. The rising mound 
which occupies the isthmus of the promontory upon which 
the logan is raised, is called Treveen Dinas ;' in its close 
vicinity are the localities named Penberth, Por-carnow, 
and a promontory called Peden-mean-anmear, 7. e. Pen- 
maen-amber,—maen-amber being the name of another 
famous logan in Cornwall, which a fanatic Cromwellian 
officer, with the help of a company of soldiers, overthrew. 
Inland, and about five miles distant, is to be seen the 
“dance mein,” the dance of the stones; a regular dru- 
idical circle, called also the “ nine maidens,” having near 
them two outlying meini hirion, popularly called “the 
pipers.” Close to this circle there is another, more cele- 
brated, on the farm of Boscaween oon, which has the 
Tregonobri stone for a not distant neighbour ; whilst the 
whole are overlooked by the ancient fortress of Caer 
Bran, something in the same style as Dinas an Castel. 
A stone wall, which seems to have been of considerable 
strength, surrounded the top of the hill, but now lies like 
a ridge of disorderly stones. To the north-west of Caer 
Bran, about five miles distant, is the famons Lanyon 
cromlech, called by the people, “the giant’s quoit,” by 
far the most striking exemplar of the true “ cromlech ” 


1 In vulgar Welsh, Dinas Trefaen, Penberth, Porth Carnau, &c. 
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existing in England. It may be compared to the well- 
known Pembrokeshire monument at Pentre ’r Gromlech. 
It is a true tripod, “a rock lifted on high,” the French 
“ pierre levée,” so that in former days a horseman could 
ride beneath the huge incumbent mass. About four 
hundred yards westward of it, not much inferior in mag- 
nitude, but with the coping stone dismounted, is situated 
another cromlech ; having close to it a hirvaen, now 
called “‘Men Scryffen,” that is, ‘the inscribed stone.” 
This inscription testifies strongly to the truth so strongly 
brought out in the Celtica Grammatica of the very learned 
Dr. Zeuss, namely, that the modern orthography of our 
language has been the result of a phonetic reform which 
has thoroughly disguised its etymology from the eyes of 
all but a very few foreigners. To the consequences of 
this portentous change, I refer any inquirer to my Gomer. 
Close to Men Scryffen is the well known Holed stone, 
one of three, which together form the points of a triangle. 
It is now called “‘ Men an tol,” corresponding in form and 
meaning with the “dolmen” of the Brétons. This de- 
tachment of druidical remains has also in its vicinity an 
ancient fortress, similar to those of Caer Bran and Dinas 
an Castel, with this difference, that a portion of its inclosing 
walls retain their structural form in rather irregular 
courses. In older descriptions, it was called Chun Castle ; 
but now it is written “chyoon,” a form which, when not 
duly explained, would puzzle the most learned Welshman, 
on account of its corrupted forms. What the Greeks 
called “rey-oc,” the Latins, ‘‘ tectum,” the Gaels, “ tig,” 
we ourselves, “ty,” has been in Cornwall degraded into 
“tchy,” and “chy,” which is now its prevaleut form, as 
may be seen upon the face of the Ordnance maps. “Goon,” 
the other constituent element, but which in composition 
loses the guttural letter, means, according to Cornish 
authorities, a moor; but which I would rather translate 
as “ground not under cultivation,” since it corresponds 
in form and meaning with the first syllable of our “ gwn- 
dwn.” All the inland Cornish downs are called “ goons,” 
while the sandy downs on the sea-shore are called 
“towans,”’ corresponding with our “tywyn,” or “towyn.” 
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So “chun,” or “chyoon,” means only the house on the 
“goon,” our “tyngwndwn.”’ 

Here we have in a confined district some twenty miles 
long and ten broad, and within reach of primeval 
fortresses, every specimen of those ancient megalithic 
structures which I have no doubt are memorials of an 
ante-Homeric age, and which were erected for defensive, 
social, civil and religious purposes, by a people widely 
spread over regions known to have been occupied by the 
earlier civilizers of the world, and which are intimately 
connected with our own race and language. But I defer 
the further prosecution of this subject to another oppor- 
tunity. I cannot, however, rer see from quoting a 
passage from the travels of Dr. E. Clarke, where he 
writes :-— 

“Tt is not attaching too high a degree of importance to the 
study of Celtic antiquities, to maintain that, owing to the at- 
tention now paid to it in this country, a light begins to break in 
upon that portion of ancient history, which, above every other, 
seemed to present a forlorn investigation. The mounds and 
barrows, common to Great Britain and the neighbouring conti- 
nent, are vestiges of that mighty family of Titan Celts, who 
gradually possessed all the western shores of Europe, and who 
extended their colonies to all the countries where Cyclopean 
am may be recognized, whether in the walls of Crotona or 
in the Temple of Stonehenge, in the Cromlechs of Wales or the 
trilithal monuments of ‘Cimbrica Chersonesus’ in Greece, or in 
Asia Minor, and in Syria.” 

But I cannot leave the question of Carn Goch without 
alluding to two other localities, which throw a light upon 
the purposes of so vast a work. In a wild and marsh 
district, about three miles east of St. Columba Major, 
there suddenly arises a large cone-shaped hill, about 
seven hundred feet high. The top of the hill is environed 
by triple trenches, each strengthened by a circular wall, 
built up of unwrought rough stones, after the fashion of 
Carn Goch. The space inclosed within the inner wall 
amounts to about seven acres of ground. A great stone 
causeway leads from the marshy regions up to it. The 
whole must have been constructed with great labour, and 
in very remote ages. It, like its smaller namesake near 
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the Land’s End, is called Castell an Dinas, and has been 
ascribed foolishly to the Danes, who never made an 
settlement in Cornwall, which they did not even visit till 
near the conclusion of the ninth century, and left no 
traces of their race and language in the country. Igno- 
rance and prejudice have, however, inferred that every 
Dinas in Cornwall, miscalled also Deen, Dennis, Danis, 
must have been the work of the Danes. Immediately to 
the west it has a village called Tre-Sadern, and on the 
east another called Beloudy. The latter communicates 
its name to a neighbouring beacon, suggesting that 
the Phcenician Saturn and Belus might once have been 
worshipped on this high place, which still shows in its 
vicinity various druidical altars. The natives are con- 
tent with calling it King Arthur’s hunting-lodge, whose 
delight it was to indulge in the joys of the chase over 
these bleak and barren wilds, and whose horn and hounds 
may still be recognized by the belated peasant, while 
wandering alone among the moors. 

We now know that all the bronze vessels, arms, in- 
struments, ornaments, &c., known to the ancient world, 
were a composite of copper and tin. We also know that 
the exclusive supply of tin to the ancient world came 
from the Cassiterides. This is expressed briefly in the 
well known passage of Herodotus, which should be thus 
literally translated :— 


“‘ Now I am unable to speak with accuracy about the western 
extremities of Europe; nor do 1 know that the Cassiterides, 
whence the tin regularly comes to us, are islands.” 


He knew that the Cassiterides were in the western ex- 
tremities, and that the tin came from them; but he did 
not know that they were islands. He even expresses his 
ignorance as to the fact whether those extremities were 
washed by an ocean. 

Bronze articles were in constant use in Greece, and 
her islands in Asia, and along most of the shores of the 
Mediterranean, in ages long previous to the historical 
era of profane writers, and necessarily prove that the in- 
tercourse between Great Britain and those eastern regions 
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had been carried on in times equally remote. Worsaae, 
the weightiest authority on such a point, conjectures, on 
apparently probable grounds, that the age of bronze 
weapons commenced among the nations north of Great 
Britain, some seven centuries before Christ, which also 
necessarily implies an active trade between Cornwall and 
those nations in those remote periods. 

Now the continued supply, to regions so widely ex- 
tended, and for so long a course of ages, of a material so 
necessary as tin was to the ancient world, must have 
originated in some well-conducted regular system, such 
as we see still in operation in the mining districts of 
Damnonium, where the production of tin, from time im- 
memorial, has been subject to certain laws, administered 
in what are called the Stannary Courts. The tinners of 
Damnonium had to do suit and service in the court of 
their chief, when duly summoned, and, when assembled, 
to amend wrongs, and establish right among all who 
were under their jurisdiction. This court, in common 
language, was called the Stannary Parliament. Now it 
is a striking and memorable fact that, up to’ the middle of 
last century, the tinners were compelled to assemble, pre- 
vious to their being duly constituted a court, in the wilds 
of Dartmoor, upon Crokern Tor, a granite eminence situ- 
ated between the upper waters of the East and West 
Dart. In ancient days Dartmoor was clad with forest 
trees, and trunks of huge oaks are still imbedded in the 
numerous mosses which have succeeded to these primeval 
forests. The top of Crokern Tor still exhibits in granite 
masses some traces of the ancient court. One stone, the 
gorsedd, is still called the ‘“ president’s chair,” another the 
“crier’s,” while others are supposed to be the seats in- 
tended for the jurors. A more imposing seat is called 
“ the table.” Here, in ages far removed from the view 
of the historian—who trusts nought but written docu- 
ments—sat, each on his granite throne, the “ Anpwyepovrec” 
of the Damnonii when assembled in council. Polwhele, 
the sober and prosaic historian of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, ventures on this point his inference, from various 
facts, in the following words :— 
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“1 have scarce a doubt that the Stannary Parliaments at this 
place were a continuation, even to our own times, of the old 
British Courts before the age of Julius Cesar.” 


In later and historical days they also assembled at the 
same spot, swore in jurors, and transacted other prelimi- 
nary matters, when the court was adjourned for dispatch 
of business to one of the Stannary towns. Such a 
practice must have been derived from immemorial pre- 
scription. It could not have originated at any period 
after the high grounds on Dartmoor had ceased to be 
inhabited, and the moors were reduced to their present 
condition. The practice, therefore, carries us back to a 
very remote age, when the stream tin works of “the old 
men,” the remains of which abound in the immediate 
vicinity, were actively carried on, and mighty oak trees 
waved their foliage over the sanctuary of Crokern. The 


scene was rendered still more sacred by other megalithic 
structures in the vicinity of the venerable Tor. Among 
these, two stone circles, and two specimens of stone 


avenues, and a cromlech, still attest the former sanctity 
of the scene. ~ But what is still more extraordinary, there 
still remains, in the hollow between Crokern Tor and the 
Bairdown Hills (Dwn y Beirdd), a stunted oaken grove, 
the sole survivor of the traditional forests of the moor. 
It consists of some five hundred trees, which do not on an 
average exceed a foot in height, and present every ap- 
pearance of a withered and dying condition, although an 
ancient record proves that they presented a similar ap- 
pearance in the reign of the Conqueror. It is popularly 
called the “‘Wise Man’s Wood,” Coed y Gwyddon. A 
modern observer writes :— 

“The names of the old wood, and of the neighbouring tors, 
impart an additional interest to the locality, as they almost to a 


certainty prove that it was once the scene of the mysterious rites 
and wild justice of the Druids, ‘the wise men of their nation.’” 


All the megalithic and Cyclopean monuments are to 
be studied as a general whole; and, if this be done, it 
will be found that one common system prevailed in all 
parts of the island, from the Stennis circle in the extreme 
north, to the logan-stone at the Land’s End. In all the 
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localities where they most abound, the same repetitions 
take place ; the stone circles, with adjacent hirvaen, crom- 
lech, logan-stone, in localities which are now left to the 
raven and the fox; where mosses are formed, they engulf 
and almost bury them. On this subject I must quote 
the authority of Daniel Wilson, in his Prehistoric Annals 
of Scotland, p. 115:— 


“The most remarkable of the Hebridean groups is that of 
Classernish, in the island of Lewis. It consists of a circle, sixty- 
three feet in diameter, with a column in the centre, measuring 
thirteen feet in height, and an avenue of similar stones stretching 
to the north, while single rows, placed towards the other cardinal 
points, complete the cruciform arrangement of the whole. Its 
greatest length is stated by Logan as 558 feet, and by M‘Culloch 
as about 680 feet, but many of the stones are nearly buried in the 
moss, so that its extreme limits are very imperfectly defined. It 
appears to have consisted originally of about seventy columns, and 
smaller circles in the same neighbourhood attest the ancient pre- 
sence of a numerous population on the long desolate waste, where 
the grey columns of Classernish are still imposing in their ruins. 

“In the same island of Lewis a large stone circle may be seen, 
which, within memory of the present generation, was so nearly 
buried in the moss that the surrounding heather and rushes suf- 
ficed to conceal the stones. It has now been cleared out to a 
depth of fifteen feet, by the annual operations of the islanders in 
cutting peat, but as yet without exposing the bases of any of their 
columns. . . . Nor is this a solitary example. . . . On one of 
the wildest moors in the parish of Tongland, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
there is to be seen a circle of eleven stones, with a twelfth, of larger 
dimensions, in the centre, with the summits of the whole just ap- 
pearing above the moss. Adjoining the group there stands a large 
cairn, with its base, doubtless, resting on the older soil beneath.” 


It is evident that these monuments, carefully examined, 
may enable us to form something like a graduated re- 
gister respecting the period during which man has been 
an architectural animal in these islands, and of the de- 
solation which much of our higher grounds, once 
prosperous and cultivated, has suffered from some de- 
teriorating causes, which, perhaps, it might not be a 
difficult task to detect or classify. 

The Society should send some trusty observers to 
examine, with accuracy, the three prodigious, yet shapely, 
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cairns which cover the crest of the Mynydd Du, to the 
south-west of the limekilns, near Capel Gwinfé. A 
distinct report might give some useful information upon 
this interesting question. 

The wrong-headed antiquaries, who so long persisted 
in referring all such prehistoric monuments to Danes, 
Norwegians, and other Scandinavians—men as it were of 
yesterday—had no sooner grown silent in the face of evi- 
dence which they could not resist, than a very contrary 
class of critics came upon the stage, who wished to make 
us believe that they were not the works of any race now 
existing in the island, but of some gone-by people— 
call them Allophylians, or by any other name. 

These are refuted by the well-known facts that in the 
North of Scotland the stone circles were used as civic 
courts of law as late as the thirteenth century ; and that 
many of these monuments were regarded in Cornwall 
with such superstitious veneration, that the warlike 
Puritans of Cromwell thought they were doing God 
good service in destroying them. 

It would be madness to deny that these monuments in 
Cornwall are placed among localities which have received 
their names from men who spoke the language which 
we, the Cumri, still speak ; nor will any person affirm 
that Damnonium, as far as historic evidence extends, was 
possessed by another race than Damnonians. 

The proof, therefore, is within our reach, that these 
monuments are part of a system which was once uni- 
versal over the whole face of the more primitive soil of 
the island, and that our language has been inherited from 
the men who established this system, and raised these 
monuments. So much in confirmation of the theory, 
that the people who first inhabited this island were 
mountain dwellers, and that sites similar to Carn Goch 
were their original strongholds. 

Joun WILLIAMS, 
Archdeacon of Cardigan, &c. 
Oxford, August 21, 1855. 
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FURTHER NOTICES OF THE EARLY INSCRIBED 
AND SCULPTURED STONES IN WALES. 


Tue first of the accompanying engravings represents a 
stone which, in its present state, would present great 
difficulty in any attempt to decipher it; but it fortu- 
nately happens that an engraving of it, before it was 
broken, and a portion of it lost, was given by Mr. Fenton, 
in his History of Pembrokeshire. The stone was, at the 
time of the publication of that work, used as a stile at St. 
Nicholas, in that county, and I believe that (notwith- 
standing the sacred emblem upon its face, which one 
would have thought sufficient to have preserved it from 
desecration) it still remains in its desecrated position. 
The extent of the fracture may be judged from the word 
HIc at the end of the second line, and the syllable crr at 
the beginning of the third line, showing that the two 
letters 3a, being the commencement of the word sacrr, 
are now lost, and that the same number of letters are lost 


at the end of the first line, and this appears to be the case 
from the engraving in Fenton’s volume, where the in- 
scription is, however, misrepresented as being entirely 
in well-formed, equal-sized Roman capitals, its reading 
being, nevertheless, correctly given as follows :— 


TVNCCETACEVX 
SORDAARIHICIA 
CIT = 


These letters, of which no attempt at an explanation 
was given by Mr. Fenton, appear to me to be capable of 
being read as follows :— 


TUNC CETACE UX- 
SOR DAARI HIC IA 
CIT. 


The third word, uxsor, being evidently an orthogra- 
phical error for vxor, the only remaining difficulty will 
then rest upon the first word tunc, to be treated either as 
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an advefb, or as the commencement of the female name 
ceTaceE. In the former view, the unusual character of 
the formula may be matched by the word 1am in the 
Brochmael inscription, illustrated by me in a previous 
volume of this work; the latter view may perhaps be 
supported by the discovery of some female name in the 
early records of Wales; I however must admit that the 
former appears to me the true reading. 

The present inscription affords another instance of the 
great respect paid to their female relatives by the early 
Christians in Wales. The cross inscribed on the stone 
would appear to be even more ancient than the inscrip- 
tion, as the letter u in the second line has its second 
stroke shortened to prevent it from running into the left 
arm of the cross; possibly this circumstance may throw a 
little light upon the employment of the adverb Tvnc in 
the present case. 

With the exception of the letter t, which occurs in each 
of the three lines of the inscription, and which is of an 
uncial form, it will be observed that all the letters are 
Roman capitals, tolerably well formed, although irregular 
in size. We may therefore, I think, safely refer its date 
to a period but little, if indeed at all, more recent than 
the departure of the Romans from the Principality. 

The letters average 33 inches in height, the entire 
stone being 30 inches long, and 12 inches wide. The 
present engraving has been made from a drawing by the 
camera lucida, from a rubbing. 

II.—The ornamented and inscribed stone represented 
in the second of our present plates is one of a very un- 
usual character as regards the style of its ornamental 
details. I was first indebted to our lamented friend Tegid 
for a notice of this stone, which is now equally desecrated 
with the preceding stone, being used as a gate-post on a 
farm called Pen Arthur, near St. David’s, in the occupa- 
tion of Mrs. Roberts. It is stated to have been found on 
a moor not far distant from its present locality, and the 
tradition current among the country people is that the 
stone commemorates a battle fought in the neighbour- 
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Carved and Inscribed Stone at Pen Arthur. 
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hood about some lands to which the cathedral of St. 
David’s laid claim. As placed at present, the inscription 
is uppermost, and in this reversed position our late friend, 
in his zeal for the Hebrew origin of Welsh literature, 
fancied he saw a very clear Hebrew inscription. By 
placing the drawing, however, in its proper position, we 
have treble evidence that the stone is a genuine early 
British Christian production. In the first place, the 
ornamental figure represents, and is intended as, a symbol 
of the crucifixion, although all the four branches of the 
cross are of equal length. Secondly,—We find on the 
upper right hand angle the letters xps, which are the 
ordinary Greek mode of contraction of the name of Christ, 
and which was adopted and kept up throughout the middle 
ages by the Latin Church; and, 7’ardly,—The inscrip- 
tion beneath the cruciform ornament is cut in letters of 
the peculiar character which was common throughout 
the Anglo-Saxon period in England, Wales and Ireland. 

The drawing has been taken by the camera lucida, from 
rubbings kindly communicated by John Fenton, Esq., 
‘and our publisher, Mr. R. Mason, of Tenby, and it will 
be seen that the cross is not quite correct in its drawing, 
whilst the ribbon-like ornament within the outer circle is 
quite peculiar, and seems intended to represent a rope, 
or twisted cable. 

The name inscribed beneath the cross is GURMARC 
(supmanc). Of its date it is difficult to speak with any- 
thing like precision. I apprehend, however, that it may 
range between the eighth and eleventh centuries. The 
diameter of the cruciform design is 25 inches, and the 
average height of the letters is 2 inches. 

III.—I am indebted to W. L. Banks, Esq., of Brecon, 
for a notice, accompanied by rubbings, of a very inte- 
resting carved and inscribed stone which, from the pecu- 
liarity of its ornament, forms a very valuable addition to 
our series of such memorials. It was discovered during 
the course of the preceding summer, in taking down the 
parish church of Llanfrynach, about three miles and a 
half from Brecon, where it was found buried in the 
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foundation, below the surface, and beneath the door lead- 
ing from the chancel to the vestry. It is a single slab, 
6 feet long, and about 8 inches wide, the upper surface 
covered with sculpture. At the upper end is a small 
Greek cross. Below is a human figure, with the arms 
upraised towards the cross. At the sides of the legs, and 
extending for nearly three feet down the stone, is inter- 
laced ribbon work. Below this is a larger Greek cross, 
and the remainder of the lower part of the face is filled in 
with ribbon work. On the reverse side, and immediately 


opposite to the larger cross, are the letters iohiy, in 
Anglo-Saxon characters, and which are an abbreviated 
form of the name JoHaNNEs, mis-spelt, as usual in our 
early manuscripts, JoHannis, the coenobitical name of the 
person whose remains this stone was intended to cover. 

A small portion of another stone was also found, with 
portions of two letters, co, upon it; and it appears that 
the workmen also found a third stone of considerable size, 
with an inscription running down it for about two feet ; 
but, being unable to make anything of it, they again in- 
terred it in the foundations of the new church,—another 
instance of the want of that superintendence and foresight 
which it is to be hoped that the Cambrian Archeological 
Association will in time develop, and which must surely 
lead to valuable results, since it cannot be doubted but that 
nearly every small medieval church in Wales has been 
rebuilt on the sites of earlier churches; and we have here 
an ample proof that the church restorers in those times 
had very little feeling of veneration for the memorials of 
their ancestors.’ 

J. O. Westwoop. 
St. Peter’s, Hammersmith, 


1 It is the duty of the incumbent and churchwardens of this church 
to have the stone, which was thus immured for want of proper super- 
vision, extracted at the expense of the architect and builder.—Eb. 
Aron. Cams. 























MONA MEDIAVA. 
No. XIX. 
BEAUMARIS. 


THERE are not many ancient houses remaining in Beau- 
maris. The exigencies of the town as a watering-place, 
and the want of appreciation of the pers ats its old 
architecture, have contributed here, as_inSO many other 
localities, to destroy buildings € sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and to~feplace them by mean and 
unsightly specimens of modern unskilfulness. Judgin 
from the few that remain, it would appear that the houses 
consisted generally of two stories, with a garret story 
above, the gables being mostly turned towards the streets; 
but there are no specimens now extant in Beaumaris of 
any houses older than the reign of Elizabeth, with one 
exception. 

This exception is Hen Blas, the ancient town residence 
of the Bulkeley family, situated on the west side of 
Church Street, a little below the church. Parts of this 
house are of the time of Henry VII., if not earlier; it has 
been added to in the time of James I. and Charles II.; 
and it was.used by a member of this family during some 
portion of the middle of the last century. It is now, 
unfortunately, allowed to fall into great degradation, and 
is let out in a number of small tenements to poor families. 
In one of the ground floor rooms, probably the kitchen, 
a public bakehouse is established, and before many years 
have elapsed, it will very likely fall into utter ruin, and 
be demolished. Nevertheless it contains many points 
that call for remark, and, though it is not appreciated on 
the spot, yet it is well worthy of being visited and studied 
by the architect and archeologist. 

The earlier portion of the building is the large hall, 
which is on the right hand side of the court, and is 
entered by a four-centred Tudor doorway, opening into a 
passage between the screen and the butteries. A Late 
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Perpendicular window of two lights, cinquefoiled, on the 
northern side of the hall, is the earliest thing remaining 
in it, though the buttery hatches, and some panelling of 
the screen, of good flowing design, are of the same date. 
A large panelled canopy stands over the dais at the west 
end, and a bay window of the time of James I. (as is in- 
ferred from the rose and thistle occurring as external 
ornaments of brackets) is in the southern side, close by 
the dais. The fire-place is on the north side, much 
degraded, and robbed of its carved mantle-piece; the 
screen, too, appears to have been stripped on the inner 
side. The chief feature of the hall, however, is the 
ceiling, which is of exceedingly beautiful design, and 
from which hang eighteen pendants for chandeliers, each 
in carved oak, and of great elegance. 

A portion of the building, running north and south 
across the direction of the hall, and forming the street 
front, has a chimney corbel in the outer wall, and some 
wooden brackets of good design, and worthy of repro- 
duction. Beneath one of the upper chamber windows of 


this part of the building, opening on the court, is this 
inscription, in iron:— 


IF GOD BE FOR VS WHO CAN BE AGAINST VS. 


In the middle of the line occurs a bull’s head, the crest of 
the family. In this same court of entry another Late 
Perpendicular window, similar to that in the hall, is to 
be observed, blocked up, in a wall that now forms the 
back of the new market-place. From this it may be 
inferred that the house extended further in that direction. 

The other portions of the house are of the time of 
James I. and Charles II.; they extend behind the house, 
going round two sides of a garden, and the rooms contain 
much panelling and ornamental plaster work. 

Though this house has been suffered to go to decay, 
it is quite capable of being repaired, and, if properly 
restored, would be the best, architecturally speaking, of 
any in Beaumaris. Were it situated in the country, in 
the midst of “tall ancestral groves,” its unmerited fate 
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- would probably be very different, and it would be prized, 
and taken proper care of, by its fortunate possessor. 
How strange that what is intrinsically good and beautiful 
_— be despised and destroyed, merely because it is 
old! 

The lower portion of another ancient house might 
be seen, a short time since, on the east side of Church 
Street, a little higher up; it was probably of the same 
date. Another specimen of a much humbler kind of 
house still exists on the north side of Castle Street, near 
the Cross. 

In Church Street, above the church, is Plas Goch, an 
old house, massive, but with no traces of architectural 
beauty; it is now let out in small tenements. 

Although lying a short distance out of the town, yet 
within the parish, is the college, or alms-house, on the 
road towards Pentraeth. We here find a square of small 
tenements, entered under a doorway bearing over its label 
the inscription,— 


1613. 
D. H. 


Some of the details of this doorway, particularly the key- 
stone of the arch, cut into prismatic projections, both on 
the face and on the soffit, are worthy of notice. In the 
eastern side of the court is a small chapel for the use of 
the inmates, with a three-light square-headed window, 
under a label of the period of foundation, and with a 
communion table placed beneath the pulpit, or desk. 














ON CAER-CARREG-Y-FRAN, CAERNARVONSHIRE. 
(Read at Llandeilo Fawr.) 


Ir seems likely that a few notes made during a hasty 
visit to. Caer-carreg-y-fran, at the opening of the valley 
of Llanberis, may be of sufficient interest to allow of 
their being properly communicated to this meeting. 
Although imperfect, they may have the effect of direct- 
ing the attention of the antiquaries of North Wales to 
an ancient work that well deserves, but seems to have 
escaped, especial notice. As these remarks are being 
written in the country where books are not accessible, it 
is out of my power to make myself quite sure that there 
is not some good published account of this work, but 
I believe that there is none. 

Caer-carreg-y-fran is situated in a singularly beautiful 
situation, affording an extensive view of the mountains 
of Snowdonia; but of course this was not the cause of 
its selection as a stronghold of the primitive inhabitants. 
It occupies the whole summit of an isolated but not very 
lofty hill, that is bounded through most of its circuit 
by precipitous or very steep crags. These in themselves 
are nearly sufficient to prevent the approach of an 
enemy to the irregular platform on the top; but, to 
render it more secure, a very strong wall of Cyclopean 
masonry was carried along the edge of the cliff. A 
considerable part of this wall remains, and the whole of 
it may be clearly traced ; indeed, there is scarcely any 
portion of its circuit where the lowest course of stones 
does not nearly retain its original place. Many of these 
are of great size, and were placed with much skill. 
They slope inwards slightly, so as to rest naturally 
against the hill side, or the mass of smaller stones that 
formed the interior of the wall. In general, several 
courses of the stones retain their places, and often pre- 
sent beautiful specimens of the rude but massive masonry 
of the primeval inhabitants of Britain. In one place the 
wall is standing to the height of seven feet externally. 
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Its usual thickness was about six feet, and it is strength- 
ened at the few points of danger by increased care 
having been taken in its erection. 

The entrance, which faces the west, has had a pro- 
jecting bastion upon each side. It is so much injured 
by time, and the destructive hands of men, who have 
used the stones in the formation of walls to divide the 
adjoining fields, that its original width is perhaps not 
determinable. Apparently the path, after passing be- 
tween the bastions, turned sharply to the right, and 
passed for a short distance between the outer and an 
inner wall before entering the fortress. Immediately 
within the gate there are extensive traces of foundations, 
but too confused to allow of my forming any definite 
opinion concerning the former superstructures. There 
are traces of walls which divided the inclosed space into 
several courts, as, I believe, is usually found to be the 
case in fortresses of this type. There are also traces of 
the walls of several of the supposed circular houses that 
have elsewhere been found in similar places. The num- 
ber noticed was five—one adjoining the northern wall, 
one near to the eastern side, and two in the middle of the 
area. The walls of these places were very thick, and a 
circle of large stones had closely surrounded each of 
them externally. 

On the opposite side of the valley which forms the 
outlet for the lakes of Llanberis, there is a small similarly- 
situated fort, called Dinas mawr, (a singularly grand 
name, when its size is considered,) which has faint traces 
of what may have been a Cyclopean wall, but perhaps 
the remains are too slight to decide between a mere 
mound of stones and a built wall. These forts are distant 
little more than half a mile in a direct line, although 
much more by any present or former means of commu- 
nication. At about a mile to the north of Dinas mawr 
there is an exceedingly fine fortification, placed upon the 
top of a low, but commanding, slightly rocky hill. It is 
called Dinas Dinorddwig, and is of an oval shape. It is 
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partly surrounded by two ditches, with a lofty bank 
etween them, and, in addition, has an external bank 
and ditch, closely adjoining the others throughout much 
of its course, but afterwards separating from them, so as 
to inclose a considerable additional space. Within the 
innermost ditch there is a bank of stones, which may have 
formed a wall, or more probably is only the remnant of 
a similar mound to the others. On one side, the hill 
sinks so abruptly as not to require much fortification ; 
accordingly there is only the inner mound, or wall, con- 
tinued along its top. 

It seems highly probable that these three forts, of 
which {two were exceedingly strong, and of conside- 
rable size, were formed for the defence of this impor- 
tant opening into the mountain country, and we 
may certainly conclude that they are of high anti- 
quity,—such, at least, will be generally allowed to be 
the case with the Cyclopean walls and foundations 
of Caer-carreg-y-fran. Dinas Dinorddwig may be of 
later erection than the others, as it is believed that 
fortresses formed of earthen mounds are, in this 
country, always posterior in date to those with Cyclo- 
pean walls. 

Persons who have seen the fine fortress at the top of 
one of the mountains called Yr Eifl, in Caernarvonshire, 
—who have been at the top of Pen-maen-mawr,—or at 
Castell-caer-seion, near Conway,—will recognize a similar 
work in that which is now noticed. 

I am informed that similar foundations exist on the 
top of the Brown Clee Hill, in Shropshire, and that they 
are also plentiful on Dartmoor, in Devons: I have 
seen many such in the county of Kerry, but do not think 
that any of them equalled in diameter those of Caer- 
carreg-y-fran. In several cases the Irish buildings still 
possess their original dome-shaped top in a tolerably 
perfect state, and many are only slightly injured. From 
the great width of the circles at Caer-carreg-y-fran, it 
seems unlikely that they should ever have had a stone 
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roof supporting itself, but there is nothing to show in 
what mode they were covered. ‘Their interior is appa- 
rently much filled with rubbish, which might repay 
removal. 

Cuar.es C. BaBineron. 





ARVONA MEDIZAVA. 
No. IX. 
LLANDUDNO. 


In this parish, on the lofty headland commonly called 
Pen Gogarth, or Great Orme’s Head, stands the little 
church of St. Tudno. There is reason to believe that this 
headland was once an island; though probably, as far 
back as history can reach, it was separated from the 
mainland of Caernarvonshire by a marshy flat, which has 
but lately been brought into cultivation. The spot was 
well suited for religious seclusion, as well as security ; 
and St. Tudno may have found it a sure asylum in the 
troubled times of the seventh century, when pirates of 
many countries infested the ocean, and the Saxon was 
pressing onwards towards the mouth of the Vale of Clwyd. 
At such a period the holy recluse probably chose this 
spot as his abode, and erected a small oratory near his 
dwelling, in accordance with the primitive practice of the 
British Church. 

No trace of this early building is to be discovered now: 
it must have been replaced by a larger edifice as the 
district became inhabited, and devout persons in greater 
numbers began to frequent the oratory of the saint. This 
second building may have been as old as the eleventh or 
twelfth century. We find evident remains, apparently 
of that date, in the north wall, where courses of small 
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stones alternate with courses of large ones, as is not un- 
common in early work. . This extends half-way from 
the west towards the east’ end. . A difference of work 
in the masonry there shows that the church was doubled 
in length by. the addition of a chancel, and this chancel 
is of the Perpendicular period. The building, therefore, 
as it now stands, shows marks of two distinct periods ; 
the former may have been of the eleventh or twelfth 
century; the latter, including all the architectural features 
of the edifice, of the fifteenth century. 

The. font is of the earlier period ;. it has been recently 
rescued from a state of desecration, and has been placed 
on a new base,—a cylindrical shaft. 

In this church there are two incised slabs or coffin- 
lids, which appear to be not more recent than the 
thirteenth century. They have been carefully drawn, 
and reduced to the scale of an inch in the annexed en- 
graving ; and they: possess such an elegance of design as 
to show that they belonged to persons of at least noble 
birth. On each of them, below the head of the cross, 
will be observed a buckle or brooch, on either side of the 
stem. We do not know what inference is to be drawn 
from their occurrence, but it’ should be remarked that, in 
each case, the workmanship of that on the dexter side is 
more elaborate than of that on the sinister; while, from 
their being identical in design and position, it may be 
supposed that the slabs were carved by the same artist. 
They have been much injured and broken, but are now 
preserved from any further damage, and are placed ver- 
tically in the walls. of the chancel, because the masonry 
was too weak to allow of niches or recesses being cut for 
them to lie in a horizontal position. 

The church is 67 feet long by 16 feet 6 inches broad, 
internally ; and was formerly lighted by one eastern 
square-headed window of three lights,—one Perpen- 
dicular window of two lights on the south side,—and 
a small loop in the northern side, near the porch over 
the north door. There is a doorway in the western end 
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of the nave, under a gable with one bell. The west wall 
batters outwards; and there is a rude broad buttress at 
the north-west angle. A small screen or rood-loft most 
probably marked the separation of the chancel in this 








Plan of Llandudno Church, Caernarvonshire, 


single-aisled edifice. The timbering of the chancel roof 
was rather ornamental, of the Perpendicular period ; but 
the seats were of the humblest description. The district 
is one of the loneliest and stormiest, and the church 
always participated in the character of its parish. 

In process of time, as faith waxed cold and generosity 
became feeble, this edifice was suffered to fall into decay; 
and, in the early part of the present century, a storm of 
unusual severity greatly damaged the roof. The holes 
made by the weather were not repaired; a new village 
had sprung up at the foot of the headland on the marshy 
flat; and the old church was quietly and conveniently 
allowed to become more and more decayed ; while the 
consciences of the ecclesiastical authorities were soothed 
by the erection of a modern semi-barbarous building for 
parochial service in the midst of the new village. 

The spectacle of the poor old forsaken edifice, still 
standing up against the storms from the ocean, though 
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nearly all unroofed, had long been one of the most painful 
that a reflecting Christian could witness; and at length, 
though the inhabitants, the lessees of the mines, and the 
lord of the manor did not show any signs of regret, a few 
members of the Cambrian Archeological Association 
visited the old church, and originated a small subscription 
for its reparation. On the spiritual charge of the parish 
passing into the hands of the present incumbent, the 
Rev. E. T. Evans, M.A., he immediately aided in the 
good work ; and, though the subscription list was added 
to but slowly, there is-reason to believe that-a sum 
sufficient to repair the roof, and prevent the further 
desecration of the edifice, might have been raised. At 
this juncture, however, the heart of a stranger was moved 
with gratitude to Almighty God, for the restoration to 
health, in this salubrious locality, of his only daughter ; 
and he determined on leaving behind him a thank- 
offering. With singular good taste, and right feeling, 
William Henry Reece, Esq., of Birmingham, offered to 
restore the old church at his own sole cost; and he has 
been enabled to carry his pious intention into effect in 
the most satisfactory manner. The services of F. W. 
Fiddian, Esq., as architect, were secured, and the church, 
within the space of a year, has been repaired and restored 
in a manner which surpasses, in solidity and decoration, 
its former palmiest condition. It was re-opened for 
public service on October 18, 1855. A second window 
has been inserted on the south side, and a large window 
of the Decorated style (which was current in North 
Wales during a great portion of the fifteenth century) 
has replaced the smaller window of the eastern end ; but 
in other respects the church remains unaltered in its 
essential features. The font was at the same time re- 
covered, and placed again in the church. The masons 
have committed some mistakes, but these can readily be 
rectified, and the general effect is good. 

In the north wall there is a small recess with a tablet, 
bearing a tri-lingual inscription, commemorating the mu- 
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nificence of the pious benefactor to the church and parish. 
It was erected out of the proceeds of the small subscription 
raised for the church; but, with this exception, the entire 
honour and credit of the restoration lies with, and most 
enviably belongs to, Mr. Reece. 

At the foot of the headland, on the western slope, are 
the remains of the ancient residence of the Bishop of 
Bangor, who is lord: of the manor of Gogarth. Only a 
few ruined walls remain, with no architectural feature to 
determine their. date. This manor is unfortunate: it 
has lost its own ‘house, and it did not repair its own 
church ;—that good work has been the privilege of a 
munificent stranger. May the blessing of the Lord rest 
upon him and his for it ! * 

H. L. J. 





MYNYDD CARN GOCH, LLANGAFELACH, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


(Read at Llandeilo Fawr.) 


Mynypp Carn Gocu is a wild tract of land, about four 
miles north-west of Swansea. 

In a considerable flat, near the centre of this common 
land, is a raised moand of earth known as the Carn 
Goch, from which the common derives its name, and on 
which, within the memory of several old people, was a 
huge pile of stones. This superstructure, which was 5 
or 6 feet high, was taken away to afford’ materials for 
building some neighbouring cottages, and for repairing 
the adjacent road, forty or fifty years ago. 

These works were ended only by the-total removal of 
the stones, leaving a mound of earth 270 feet in circum- 


1 The history ‘and: antiquities of this parish will be found at full 
length in the History of Aberconway, by one of our own officers, the 
Rev. Robert Williams, M.A., a learned and scarce work, of which a 
new edition is urgently required. 
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ference, 90 feet in diameter, and 5 feet deep, in the deepest 
part, above the level of the original soil, in the centre of 
which was a slight depression, as if the labourers em- 
ployed in the removal, disappointed at finding an end of 
the stones, had sunk a foot or two in the centre, in hopes 
of finding more. This, however, is mere conjecture. 
Certain it is that, about the centre of the surface there, 
existed such a depression ; while at the distance of 12 feet 
from the centre, and with a width averaging from 15 feet 
to 18 feet, is a circle of buried stones. This circle is not 
concentric with the entire erection, its centre being 8 feet 
south of the true centre of the carn. 

The names of several of the surrounding places induced 
us to open the carn, viz., Penllergare, Tre-de-gar, Cadley, 
Llwyn Cadwgan, (where there is a carn called Carn 
Cadwgan,) several places containing the name “ goch,” 
and lastly, the name of the carn itself. 

We commenced on Friday, July 20, 1855, with two 
labourers. We first found the polar north, south, east, 
and west, then took dimensions, and lastly, commenced 
cutting a trench southwards from the polar north, Mr. 
Moggridge assisting. 

Next morning (Saturday, 26th), the two labourers 
finding it inconvevient to work in the same part of the 
trench, one moved southwards, and began to work north. 
Having reached a point 36 feet south of the centre, he 
struck with his pickaxe on a large, flat bottomed stone, 
which was on the level of the surrounding ground. I 
was, fortunately, near at hand, and on removing this 
stone, we saw a quantity of oak charcoal which was mixed 
with fine earth, and under it was firm yellow clay, with 
atoms of charcoal, and a few small stones. Below this, at 
the depth of a foot below the stone, were bones, supposed 
not to be human, but possibly wild boar. The whole was 
buried in a cylindrical cist, cut in original ground, and 
covered with the stone. It is indicated in the plan by A.’ 


1 1 foot 5 inches in diameter; 1 foot 1 inch in depth; cover stone, 
1 foot 11 inches, by 1 foot 2 inches. 
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On Monday, 23rd, we discovered another cist, 15 feet 
south of the centre at B.* This cist very much resembled 
the first in shape and size. The bones it contained were, 
however, human. We also found, in the middle of the 
bones, a remarkable silicious stone, evidently shaped at 
one end to a point, with a glaze over the surface, not 
natural, but which looks like the action of fire; and this 
is probable, as we found a large quantity of ashes in the 
cist with the bones. 

Tuesday, 24th, and Wednesday, 25th, were spent in 
working eastwards from the centre, but nothing particular 
was found. Thursday, 26th, however, we changed our 
course westwards, and found a vase, the size of which 
must originally have been considerable, at G. It was 
much broken by the displacement of the covering stone, 
which fracture must have been done a long time, as shown 
by the corroded edges of the broken pieces. 

It was inclosed in a very rude stone cist, and was very 
difficult to remove; the only way, indeed, being to take 
away the pottery piecemeal, and then the earthy contents 
separately. 

In this latter was found a large quantity of crushed 
human bones, and a few teeth. The patterns on the vase 
are very pretty (see engraving), and clearly marked, 
apparently made by impression on the unburnt vase with 
twisted thongs or reeds. 

Although this vase was so much broken, we have been 
able, by carefully fitting the different fragments, to obtain 
some measurements, which I give:— 

Depth outside, more than 13 inches, but how much 
more is not known; circumference at mouth, 3 feet 54 
inches; diameter at base, 6 inches ; circumference at base, 
19 inches. Thus far we have been able to measure, having 
fitted together the top rim and the base. The drawing 
represents part of the upper portion of the vase, where 
five pieces have been joined. The same evening we found 


2 2 feet 8 inches north, by 1 foot 8 inches south; depth, 2 feet ; 
cover stone, 1 foot 24 inches each way. 
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another vase, at H, but on account of the lateness of the 
hour we deferred its removal till next morning. Its 
situation was very near that of the last. 

Next morning (Friday, 26th) Mr. G. G. Francis came, 
and we together removed this vase, which we got out 
whole, though it had many cracks: it was topsyturvy, and 
the cover stone had slipped, and pressed the bottom in. 
There was no cist. This vase was smaller, and apparently 
much ruder in form and pattern, than the other. A little 
charcoal was strewed through the surrounding soil. This 
vase, though broken, has been restored, and is nearly 
perfect, the dimensions being,—height, 94 inches; dia- 
meter at mouth, 74 inches; circumference at mouth, 23 
inches; diameter at base, 44 inches; circumference at 
base, 133 inches. The contents were human bones, and 
several teeth. 

The same evening we discovered a cist, at D,° similar in 
structure to the other cists, but containing an immense 
layer of charcoal. The bones in this cist were human, much 
less broken, and more numerous than in the other cists, 
probably because less perished or burnt. But the most 
interesting point was the discovery of a very small vase, 
two inches only in diameter at the base, and apparently 
only 2 inches in height; it was, however, so much broken, 
that more dimensions are impossible to be obtained. This 
was in the middle of the bones, and was only partially 
burnt. 

The commencement of the next week was wet, and was 
employed in cleaning and restoring the broken vases ; 
however, on Saturday morning, August 4th, we discovered 
a very pretty little vase, at I. It was smaller than the 
others, the dimensions being,—depth outside, 4 inches; 
depth inside, 34 inches; diameter at mouth, 4 inches ; 
circumference at mouth, 13 inches; diameter at base, 3 
inches; circumference at base, 94 inches. It was un- 
broken, being without even a crack. It was inclosed in 
fine earth and charcoal, which was altogether inclosed in a 


3 1 foot 8 inches east, by 1 foot 6 inches west; depth, 2 feet. 
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cist of clay ; in this earth was a small sharp-edged bit of 
flint. The vase was topsyturvy, but was full of roots, 
which have probably destroyed the bones which this vase 
appears to have once contained. 

The same evening we discovered another vase, at J, 
inclosed in a neat stone cist. Unfortunately, two of the 
stones forming the side of the cist had been forced out 
of the perpendicular at some unknown period, completely 
smashing in the side. 

This vase is very much broken, but was originally as 
large as the vase at G. On searching the contents, the 
earth appeared remarkably solid, being full of small roots. 
We also found several bits of bone and charcoal. How- 
ever, the most interesting of the contents was another 
small vase. The dimensions are,—depth, 2 inches; dia- 
meter at mouth, 3 inches; circumference at mouth, 94 
inches; diameter at base, 2} inches; circumference at 
base, 63 inches. 

Two cists were found containing charcoal and a few 
fragments of bone, and, in one place, a piece of pottery, 
but from what vase I cannot tell,—it was an isolated 
fragment. 

The whole carn has, however, not been yet excavated : 
men are still employed there, and a careful record will be 
kept of any further discoveries. 

I have been induced to put together these few notes, 
hoping they may prove of some interest to the Archzolo- 
gical Meeting at Llandeilo. 

J. T. D. Liuzwetyn. 

Penllergare, August 24, 1855. 
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Carrespuadenre. 


ROMAN REMAINS IN PEMBROKESHIRE. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Sirn,—Near Llanrhian, Pembrokeshire, and close to an encamp- 
ment, supposed by Fenton to have been a castrum estivum of the 
Romans, now called Castell Hafod, is an ancient line of road, also 
supposed to be Roman, leading from Loventivm to MENAPIA. 
Have these remains been examined lately, and carefully? Their 
supposed origin appears to me worthy of verification.—I remain, &c., 

R. Gwynne LawRENCE. 


To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


S1r,—The MS. of the Romance of the “ Friendships of Emlyn and 
Amyct,” mentioned at p. 117, vol. i. Third Series of our Journal, is, I 
believe, only a Welsh version of the Medieval Romance of “ Amis 
and Amiloun,” which occurs both in French and English. The text 
of the old English version is printed in Weber’s Metrical Romances, 
vol. ii., and an abstract of it, with extracts taken from a different MS., 
will be found in Ellis’ Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances. 
The story forms part of the French Romance of “ Milles et Amys,” of 
which an account is given in Dunlop’s History of Fiction. It may 


be added, that it belongs to the cycle of Charlemagne.—I remain, &c., 
Tuomas Wriacut. 





To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Si1r,—Baxter makes the following statement in his Glossarium 
Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 51 :— 

“‘Cumbris etiam nostris seu Walliscis, Siarad Brithonec proverbiali 
dicto est, pro Barbaré vel Oscé loqui.” 

Can any of your readers verify the assertion, or account for the 
fact ?—I remain, &c., W. B. J. 

University College, Nov. 27, 1855. 





ROMAN REMAINS IN WALES.—EXCAVATIONS 
AT CAERSWS. 


To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Sir,—I beg to forward you a list of the subscribers to the excava- 
tions for British and Roman remains at Caersws and the surrounding 
district. Our investigations have for some months been interrupted 
by a consideration for the farming operations of the occupiers of the 
land ; but we hope to carry on our researches, as far as the funds will 
allow, during the winter, so that the result may be communicated to 
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the Annual Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Association, at 
Welshpool, next summer. We have already found at Caersws 
several Roman coins, inscribed bricks, pottery of different kinds, and 
the remains of walls, floors, baths, &c., of which a ground-plan will be 
exhibited. We have, of the British period, flint arrow and spear 
heads, a flint knife, &c., &c. 

If one may judge from the ready assistance rendered us, to carry on 
the above interesting researches, I should say to members at a distance 
that they will have no reason to regret the choice of Montgomeryshire 
for the next Annual Meeting, but that they will meet with every 
welcome from our gentry and clergy. Add to this the numerous 
remains of antiquity with which the county abounds, and the acknow- 
ledged superior scenery of the Severne Vale from the Breiddyn to 

“ Plynlimmonis ardua moles.” 
Such attractions, I venture to say, cannot less than command a large 
company of visitors.—I remain, &e., 
Nov. 17, 1855. D. Davies, Local Secretary. 


List of Subscribers to the Excavations at Caersws, §'c., in 1854-5. 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Powis, Powis Castle £5 
The Honourable H. H. Tracy..........-+0- Ocowtene & 
David Pugh, Esq.......seeeeeseeees 1 
Lieut.-General Proctor, Aberhavesp Hall............ 2 
J. W. Lyon Winder, Vaynor Park......... 5 
Edmund Lyon, Esq., _— ditto 

J. O. Crewe Read, Esq 

Commander O. Crewe Read .....secceccccccesecees 
Rev. R. J. Davies 

Rev. J. P. Drew...... 

Rev. W. Basil Jones, Oxford ......... incdss dated 
Hervey B. Jones, Esq., 22, Austin Friars, London..... 

D. Hamer, Esq., Crab Hall, Chester ......esscessess 

T. O. Morgan, Esq..... seeee 

J. P. Davies, Esq........+- eccccccccccces eoeceeces. 
David Jones, Esq., Cyfronydd............ ooewes 

Ed. Jones, Esq., The Rock ........+. 

John Foulkes, Esq ........ee008 

William Lutmer, Esq....0.....s000- ee cccccecccece 
Thomas Penson, Esq.......ccccccccscccccccccces oe 

J. Robinson Jones, Esq......+ceccesceccesccceccess 

J. Hunnybun, Beg... ...ccsccccccccccccccenvcccees 

J. Matthew Jones, Esq., Montgomery.... 

E. M. Stephens, Esq......- eeccecccccens 
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Areheolagival Bates ond Queries. 


Note 13.—In answer to Query 9, I can say that I have observed 
the Sarn Badrig very attentively ; and I confess that the fact of its 
running very nearly level for so many miles, and trending in a 
direction which makes a considerable angle with the lines of outcrop 
of the Cambrian series of schistose rocks, seems to me strong 
evidence in favour of its being an artificial, not a natural, formation. 
The water is shallow on the southern side, deep on the northern; and 
it is made up of loose stones, much covered with sand and shingle. 


N. 14.—As a partial reply to Query 17,1 find it stated in M. 
Viollet Le Duc’s Dictionary of Architecture, that in Britanny and 
Germany slates were used for roofing purposes as early as the 
thirteenth century. We know that slates were used, as covering for 
drains, in the Roman SeGontiv ; and the probabilities in favour of 
slates being used for medieval roofing in Wales are certainly strong. 
I think it would be a very acceptable thing to members, if the article 
on Slates on were reprinted in our Journal, with all its 
admirable illustrations, from the great work above a . 


N. 15.—The inhabitants of the plain in which New Radnor is 
situated are very positive in deriving the name of Maesyfed from 
the partial disappearance of the river, in its course through that 
district.—See Query 21. G. T. 

NN. 16.—In the old church of Llanfairpwilgwyngyll, Anglesey, 
now replaced by a new one, the clergyman’s family used to sit round 
the back of the altar-table, in the apse, as if in a pew. This —_ was 
the only one in Wales. H. L. J. 


Query 32,.—What is the origin of the name of Llanfairfechan, in 
Caernarvonshire ? E. W. 


Q. 33.—What is the date of the oldest record, or other document, 


9 


in which the names of “ Snowdon,” “ Snowden,” or “ Snowdonia,” 


occurs ? 


Q. 34.—Can any member of the Association furnish information 
as to the erection or maintenance of Light-Houses on the Welsh 
coasts previous to A.D. 1600? J.J. 


Q. 35.—There was once an extensive park, or forest, belonging to 
the Princes of Powys, extending from the neighbourhood of the 
Vyrnwy, near Mathrafal (their ancient palace), towards the ridge of 
the Berwyn Mountains. All this has long since been disafforested, 
and has passed into various hands, as well as into different states of 
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cultivation. Can any member of our Association point out docu- 
ments showing the extent of this ancient forest-park, called Fridd 
Mathrafal? or can he throw any light on its existence? H. L. J. 


Q. 26.—What coins were current in Wales during the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries ? M. P. 





Piscellanvans BHotices. 


CamBRIAN ARCHZOLOGICAL AssocrATION.—The Annual Meeting 
of the Association, in 1856, will be held at Welshpool, under the 
presidency of the Earl of Powis. 


Preste1GN Cnurcu.—This church, which is valuable to the 
ecclesiologist in many respects, has lately been restored, and reopened 
for public worship. All the abominations of pews, galleries, and 
other disfigurements of a tasteless and irreligious age have been 
removed, and the sacred edifice now presents a most gratifying 


appearance. 


Otp Rapnor Cxurcu.—This fine building is undergoing a 
thorough reparation and restoration. The magnificent screen, ex- 
tending across the chancel and the side chapels, is to be repaired ; 
and the extensive series of encaustic tiles will be removed, and re- 
arranged in the south chapel. The ancient font, a rude circular 
block of porphyritic breccia, is one of the greatest curiosities, as well 
as one of the earliest monuments, of Wales. In the chancel stands 
an organ-case, apparently of the early portion of the seventeenth 
century, and perhaps of foreign wood work. We hope to describe and 
illustrate this church thoroughly at some future period. 


Newtown Cuurcu, MontGoMERYSHIRE.—The fine screen be- 
longing to the old church of this town (the abandoning of which 
edifice we consider to be one of the greatest ecclesiastical and ecclesio- 
logical mistakes we know of) has lately been carefully taken down, 
and removed to the residence of the rector, where it is safe from 
further damage, and lies waiting for its re-erection. The choice of 
a fitting place and manner for effecting this is no small difficulty. 
The new church of Newtown is itself such an architectural mon- 
strosity, that it is neither able nor worthy to receive it; and there 
seems to be, as yet, no other place in the parish fit for such a monu- 
ment to be placed in. But why not rebuild the old church, and 
restore the screen to the renovated building ? 


Fispoauarp CHurcH.—The old church of this town has been 
taken down, and a new one of medieval design is in process of 
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erection on the same foundations. We cannot compare the relative 
merits of the two edifices till the new one is finished. There were 
one or two window heads in the old church, as well as the font, which 
were worth preserving, and we hope that they have been respected. 
The incised slab, now standing in the church-yard, which will be 
illustrated in our pages on a future occasion, should be surrounded 
with a fence, or removed to the interior of the new church. 


CiLGERRAN CuuRCH, PEMBROKESHIRE.—The rebuilding of this 
church, with the exception of the tower, on the same foundations, has 
proved a most successful undertaking. The masonry is peculiarly 
good (the style Decorated), and the manner in which the famous 
slates of the locality are worked up is worthy of especial study by 
architects. Two magnificent memorial windows, of stained glass, one 
by O’Connor, the other by Weale(?), have been put up in the 
east end of the chancel and south aisle, as well as two smaller 
windows in the chancel, the gifts of Mrs. Gower, and Mrs. Colby, 
respectively. They*are admirable works of art, and have no parallels 
anywhere in South Wales, not excepting even the beautiful windows 
in Stackpole Church. 


LLANDYGWyDD CrurRcH, CARDIGANSHIRE.—We understand that 
the hideous modern church in this beautiful spot is going to be taken 
down, and rebuilt in a suitable Christian style. 


LLANYBLODWELL CuurcH, SALop.—An octagonal tower is now 
erecting at the west end of this church, and the works of the interior 
are advancing, the whole being due to the munificence and taste of 
the vicar, who is his own architect. 


Earty InscribED STONES IN MERIONETHSHIRE.—A member of 
the Association has visited Bryn Eglwys since the appearance of the 
letter referring to some early inscribed stones said to be found there 
(p. 275, vol. i. Third Series). He finds a large space of the slate 
rock laid bare, and covered with scratches or cuttings in all directions, 
crossing each other in the most capricious manner. ‘The place will 
be visited again for further observations when the weather permits, 
and the subject will be noticed in due time in the pages of this 


Journal. 
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Arviems. 


On Anatio-Saxon ANTIQUITIES, with reference to the Faussett 
Collection. By T. Wriaut, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. (Memoirs 
of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. Vol. VII.) 


This paper contains a lucid and extremely interesting account of 
the Faussett Collection of Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, the value of 
which was so strangely ignored by the Trustees of the British 
Museum. It was read before the British Scientific Association, at 
Liverpool, in 1854; and has'‘since ap d in one of the volumes 
published by our brother antiquaries of the counties Palatine. It is 
profusely illustrated with wood engravings of the principal objects in 
the collection, and, therefore, constitutes a ready compendium of re- 
ference for those who may be studying the subject; but it is only the 
precursor of the large work on this collection, about to be published 
by its enlightened possessor, Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool. e cannot 
avoid profiting by this opportunity to express our sense of the great 
obligation which all British antiquaries are under to Mr. Mayer, 
for the spirited manner in which he is bringing this fine collection 
before the public. We have also to thank him for the loan of the 
map, illustrative of this notice, which he has kindly granted to our 
Association. 

We advert, however, to Mr. Wright’s learned paper principally 
with the view of laying before our readers the following valuable 
historic note, a note that we recommend to their serious attention :— 


“On THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


“The Anglo-Saxon historians have left us a very straight-forward. account of 
the great ethnological divisions of their race, and, as far as we have yet gone in this 
line of research, the difference in the articles found in Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, in 
different parts of the island, correspond with it; but the exact geographical limits 
are not so easily fixed, and in fact, they no doubt varied at different periods. The 
limits of the Kentish Jutes are clearly defined, and the same may be said of the 
South Saxons, the Middle Saxons, and the East Saxons ; and to some degree of the 
Northumbrian Angles. It would not, however, be so easy to fix the exact boundary 
line inland of the East Angles or of the Middle Angles of Lincolnshire; and the 
boundary of the Mercians was continually varying. It must be understood that I 
am speaking of the Mercians of the age previous to their conversion, of the history 
of which we are really ignorant. We learn from the Saxon Chronicle, that in the 
year 571, the West Saxons under Cuthwulf took from the Britons the towns of 
Bedcan-ford (Bedforda),-Lygean-byrg (Lenbury), /Egeles-byrg (Aylesbury), 
Beenesing-tun (Benson), and Egonesham (Eynesham); that in 577, under 
Cuthwine and Ceawlin, they defeated the Britons at Deorham, and obtained pos- 
session of Bath, Cirencester, and Gloucester ; that in 584 they defeated the Britons 
at Fethan-lea (Frethorne, on the Severn), and took ‘many towns ;’? and we know 
that they subsequently extended their conquests to the Wye. It is not till 628 
that we find the Mercians invading the frontiers of the West Saxons, and fighting 
a battle with them at Cirencester. I think, therefore, that in treating of the pagan 
period we may consider the kingdom of Wessex as including the modern counties 
of Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford, and Gloucester, and perhaps also part of 
Worcestershire and Herefordshire, and that the population of those districts are 
really Saxon and not Angle. This is a consideration which must not be lost sight 
of in our classification of the early Anglo-Saxon remains; and it is upon it that I 
have given the limit between the West Saxons and the Mercians in the map of 
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Saxon-England during the pagan period which accompanies this paper. The 

Mercians appear to have pushed forth from Lincolnshire in a western and south- 

western direction, and so to have reached the borders of Wales at a very early 
od, after which they began to extend their conquests towards the south. 

The distribution of the cemeteries, as marked by the small crosses in this map, 
is far from uninteresting ; but the discoveries hitherto made have been in most 
cases so accidental, that it would be premature to draw any inferences from it. 
However, as I suspect the presence of these cemeteries marks generally the seat of 
what we might, perhaps, call the more aristocratic part of the race, that is, of 
those who were buried together with the greatest ceremony, their position has, to a 
certain degree, an historical importance. As far as we yet know, the mass of the 
great cemeteries of the Jutish race lay in east Kent, on the sea-coast from Hythe 
to Ramsgate; along the banks of the Thames ; the cemeteries of the East Angles 
lay in and on the borders of Cambridgeshire; those of the Mercians especially in 
Leicestershire. It is rather a peculiarity of the Peak of Derbyshire that the Saxon 
barrows there are not found in cemeteries, but in the single scattered tumuli, and 
that district may have been occupied by a peculiar tribe, or by a mining people, 
who, though not Saxons, adopted Saxon manners. They have been found rather 
in a similar way scattered over the Downs of Sussex. The discoveries in other 
parts of the country are as yet too few to allow us to form any judgment of 
the peculiarities in their position. The following is, as nearly as I have been able 
to make it, a complete list of the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries of the pagan period 





which have hitherto been discovered. The numbers refor to the map. 


KENT. 
1. Chartham Down. 
2. Kingston Down. 
3. Gilton, in the parish of Ash. 
4, Coombe, in the parish of Wednes- 


8. Minster, in Thanet. 

9. Osengell, in Thanet. 

10. St. Margaret’s, near Dover. 

11. Between Folkestone and Dover. 
12. Folkestone. 

13. Barham. 

14. Bourne Park. 

15. Sittingbourne. 

16. Chatham Lines. 

17. Rochester. 
18. Strood. 

19. Northfleet. 
20. Greenwich. 
21. Reculver. 

East SAxons. 
22. Colchester. 
East ANGLES. 

23. Linton Heath, Cambridgeshire. 
24. Great Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire. 
25. Little Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire. 
26. Stowe Heath, Suffolk. 
27. Staunton, Suffolk. 
28. Aldborough, Saffolk. 
29. Tostock, near Ixworth, Suffolk. 
30. Eye, Suffolk, 
31. Near Bungay, Suffolk. 
32. Near Swaffham, Norfolk. 
33. Walsingham, Norfolk. 
34, Markeshall, near Norwich. 


West SAXxons. 
35. Harnam, near Salisbury. 
36. Roundway Down, near Devizes, 
Wilts. 
37. Fairford, Gloucestershire. 
38. » Gloucestershire. 
39. Near Abingdon, Berkshire. 
40. Long Whittenham, Berkshire. 
41. Blewbury, Berkshire. 
42. Cuddesden, Oxfordshire. 
43. Souldern, Oxfordshire. 
44, Mentmore, Buckinghamshire. 
45. Dinton, Buckinghamshire. 
46. Sandby, Bedfordshire. 
47. Shefford, Bedfordshire. 
IsLE oF WIGHT. 
48. Chessell Down. 
49. 
MERCIA AND THE MIDDLE ANGLES. 
50. Caenby, Lincolnshire. 
51. Castle Bytham, Lincolnshire. 
52. Near Newark, Lincolnshire. 
53. Searby, near Caistor, Lincolnshire. 
54, Syston Park, Lincolnshire. 
55. Near Cottgrave, Nottinghamshire. 
56. Kingston, near Derby. 
57. Winster, in the Peak. 
58. Middleton Moor, Peak. 
59. Haddon Field. 
60. Brassington, Peak. 
61. Standlow, near Dovedale. 
62. Cowlow, near Buxton. 
63. Ingarsby, Leicestershire. 
64, Great Wigston, Leicestershire. 
65. Queenborough Field, Leicestershire. 
66. Rothley Temple, Leicestershire. 
67. Billesdon Coplow, Leicestershire. 
68, Husband’s Bosworth, Leicestershire. 
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Mercia, &c.—Continued. 75. Hunsbury Hill, Northamptonshire. 
69. Parish of St. Nicholas, Warwick. 76 Barrow Furlong, Northamptonsbire. 
70. Near Warwick. 77. Welford, Northamptonshire. 
71. Cestersover, near Rugby, Warwick- THEANGLES NoRTH OF THEHUMBER. 
shire. 78. South Cave, Yorkshire. 
72. Churchover, Warwickshire. 79. Great Driffield, Yorkshire. 
73. Marston Hill, Northamptonshire. 80. Near Rudstone, Yorkshire. 
74. Badby, Northamptonshire. 81. Castle Eden, Durham.” 
The trace of the WarTLInaa StTRAET appears to us coincident with 
the line of Roman road from Vriconivm to SEGONTIVM. 


ANCIENT CAMBRIDGESHIRE. By C. C. Basinaton, Esq. (Pub- 
lications of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. No. III. 
8vo series.) , 


. Although the fens of Cambridgeshire are, geographically speaking, 
a long way from the mountains of Wales, yet, in an archeological 
sense, they are nearer than some of our members may think ; and 
yet not nearer than those, who are skilled in ancient British history, 
ought to remember. Lloegr, as well as Cymru, once all belonged to 
the same great nation ; and the dear old “ Mam-iaith” was once as 
well known on the Traeth Mawr of the Ouse, as it now is on the 
other Traeth Mawr, at Tremadoc. We find in this paper of Mr. 
Babington’s sufficiently abundant traces of the activity of the British 
inhabitants of Cambridgeshire, as well as of the Roman, to warrant 
us in recommendin elsh antiquaries, who are fond of early 
roads, and dykes, tok camps, and other similar “ light subjects,” to 
read this paper carefully, and to study its map with attention. 

They will find by the latter that the district in question was covered 
with a network of roads and defences in the British, as well as in the 
Roman period; and they will probably infer from this fact—what 
we have long thought to be true for Wales—that the population could 
neither have been scanty nor backward in ‘its own peculiar kind of 
civilization, or, at least, industry. 

Mr. Babington goes fully into the details of local roads, dykes, and 
earthworks of all kinds. He shows that roads, both British and 
Roman, are more numerous in Cambridgeshire, and more easy to be 
traced, than is commonly imagined ; and he works out their lines with 
great discrimination and diligence. In doing this he, of course, 
enters minutely into details; but, we cannot follow him into them, as 
they would not be interesting without a minute personal knowledge 
of the localities mentioned, and therefore would not be appreciated 
by the majority of our readers. They are, however, valuable as 
notes of comparision ; because he who studies the remains of any 
particular class, in some given district, will always find it advan- 
tageous to lay down his results by the side of those obtained in other 
localities, and from other facts. The Welsh antiquary, therefore, will 
not lose time in reading these records of modern scientific observations 
carried on in Cambridgeshire ; and, as a specimen of what we mean, 
we give the following extract on ancient ditches :— 

“‘ The four remarkable ancient ditches which are found in the southern part of 
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Cambridgeshire are well deserving of attention, both from the grandeur of exe- 
eution which is seen in two of them—for they are, it is believed, the strongest 
boundary ditches to be found in the kingdom—and from the remarkably skilful 
manner in which they have been planned so as to serve the purpose of their 
makers, and at the same time be of the least extent possible. From the fact that 
the elevated rampart is certainly on the western side of three of them, it may be 
stated with confidence that they were made by the inhabitants of the district now 
forming the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, as a defence against the attacks of 
the people of the interior. If it is really the fact that the Roman roads have been 
cut through the ditches in at least three places, as is stated to be the case by 
several of the ulder antiquaries who saw them at a time when inclosure had not 
altered the surface of the country as is now the case, nor the turnpike-roads been 
formed which represent the ancient Roman or British lines of way, and when 
therefore there was far more certainty to be attained concerning the line of these 
ways ; if, I repeat, the Romans did cut through the banks and fill up the ditches 
to make their roads, then of course the ditches were furmed anteriorly to the 
complete Roman settlement of this district. Some persons have supposed that 
they were made by the followers of Boadicea, others that they were the work of 
invaders, perhaps Belge, to secure the district conquered from the former Celtic 
inhabitants. It seems nearly if not quite impossible to lay down the course of the 
Icknield Way, and the Roman road which undoubtedly succeeded it, so as to 
avoid crossing one or more of these ditches ; and had the ditches been works of a 
later time than the roads, we could hardly expect to have found the gaps cut 
exactly upon the line of roads, as seems to be the case with that near Pampisford, 
even if so much cannot be said with certainty concerning those in the Balsham and 
Devil’s Ditches. 

* However that may be, there is no doubt that in the Saxon period they formed 
the boundary between East Anglia and Mercia, and that the easternmost of them 
marked the limit of the halidome of St. Edmund’s Abbey at Bury, in the time of 
King Cnut. Until recently also it was the boundary of the diocese of Norwich. 
Each of these ditches, extending from fen or marshy land to a wooded country, 
and quite crossing the narrow open district which formed the march of these terri- 
tories, and by which alone East Anglia could be approached without great difficulty, 
must have presented a formidable obstacle to the usual predatory inroads which 
constituted so large a part of the warfare of those ages.” 


Whoever examines Mr. Babington’s accurate map, will observe 
that, in hardly any county of Wales, can the same number of ancient 
roads, &c., be found within the same extent of country, and a fact 
like this is worthy of being verified and recorded. 


Tue Utster Journat or Arncumotoay. Nos. IV., V. Belfast: 
Archer & Sons. London: J. Russell Smith. 

We need not again record our opinion of the merits of this able 
antiquarian periodical—it remains the same; but it is confirmed by an 
examination of the successive Numbers that come before us. The 
existence of this publication shows that an enlightened spirit of 
archeological inquiry exists in the North of Ireland; and this district 
is entitled to an honourable position among the intellectual bright 
spots of the empire. 

We wish that we could give our readers the papers that involve 
some curious craniological inquiries in these Numbers, particularly in 
No. IV.; but they involve the exhibition of plates, and also the 
printing of long tables of admeasurements. However reluctantly, we 
must refer them to the work itself. We are not aware of any similar 
inquiries and experiments being carried on in Wales. No. IV. con- 
tinues the “ Metropolitan Visitation of the Diocese of Derry,” A.D. 
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1397, and also the publication of the “ Annals of Ulster,” besides several 
other valuable papers, too local for our pages. The “ Visitation,” and 
the “ Annals,” are continued in No. V., which also contains an inte- 
resting article on “ Ogham Character,” by Mr. Nash, and another on 
“‘ Tennekille Castle,’ by Sir Erasmus D. Borrowes, Bart. We give 
one of the notes appended to this article, upon the “ Irish Marches,” 
because it contains several matters that deserve careful remark and 
comparison on the part of Welsh antiquaries. 


MARCHES.—See Verstegan’s “ Restitution of decaied Intelligence,” pp. 19, 157, 
also Cowell’s “‘ Interpreter,” edit. 1727.—From the time of the Institution of the 
English Pale in the 13th century, the defence and preservation of its marches or 
borders have been always considered objects of paramount importance by the 
English rulers in Ireland. In the parliament or convention held by Sir John 
Wogan, Lord Justice, A.D. 1295, (see Leland, book ii., ch. 2, and Cox, vol. 1, p. 
85), the following act or ordinance passed :—‘‘ Item quia quidam magnates et alii 
qui quasdam terras habent in marchiis prope Hybernicos, et alias terras in terra 
pacis, manent et morantur in maneriis suis in terra pacis terris suis in marchiis 
relictis vastis et incultis, et sine custodia: et felones Hybernici, per medium 
hujusmodi terrarum vastarum in marchiis suis transeuntes, libere pertranseant 
perpetrando roberias homicidia et alia mala super Anglicos; et per redeunt sine 
arrestacione clamore vel impedimento ; per quod quamplures marchie, vel omnino 
destruuntur aut pro majori parte ruinose sunt; Anglici inhabitantes et felonibus 
obediunt vel quasi in exilium effugantur :—Concordatum est quod tenentes hujus- 
modi cujuscumque fuerint auctoritatis seu condicionis, apponant et habeant wardas 
in terris suis in marchia, juxta quantitatem terrarum illarum, ne malefactores per- 
transeant per terras illas impunes vel non persecuti.” This and the other acts of 
that parliament will be found in the Black Book of Christ Church, Dublin, where 
ouly they are preserved. Leland, at the place above referred to, observes :—‘* The 
acts of this assembly seem to deserve some notice.” 

In the reign of Henry VII., the influence of the English extended little further 
than four counties; and so straightened were they, that it was found necessary to 
protect them from the incursions of the Irish, by a ditch raised along the borders of 
the Pale. For this purpose an act was passed in the celebrated parliament held at 
Drogheda, A.D. 1494. The following extract is taken from this curious act preserved 
in the Rolls Office, Dublin:—‘‘ As the marches of four shires lie open and not 
fencible in fastness of ditches and castles, by which Irishmen do great hurt in prey- 
ing the same ; it is enacted that every inhabitant, earthtiller, and occupier in said 
marches, that is, in the County of Dublin, from the water of Anna Liffey to Trim, 
and so forth to Meath and Uriel, as said marches are made and limited by an act of 
parliament held by Wm. Bishop of Meath, do bnild and make a double ditch of six 
feet high above ground at one side or front, which mereth (meareth) next unto 
Irishmen, betwixt this and next Lammas, the said ditches to be kept up and repaired 
as long as they shall occupy said land under pain of forty shillings: the Lord of 
said lands to allow the old rent of said lands to the builder for one year under said 
penalty. The Archbisbop of Dublin, and the Sheriff of the County of Dublin, the 
Bishop of Kildare, the Bishop of Meath, the Primate of Armagh, and the Sheriff of 
the County of Uriel, be commissioners with the respective shires, with full power to 
call the inhabitants of said four shires to make ditches in the waste or Fasagh lands 
without the said marches.” 

The term “ march,” or “ border,” is that invariably used in several acts of par- 
liament which relate to the transactions of the Pale. This will appear from the 
following extracts from several unpublished acts of the reign of Edward IV., viz.— 
an act passed in the parliament held at Naas, and prorogued to Dublin, an. 12, 
1473, v. 16, recites, that “‘The town of Callen, in the County of Ureill, stands on 
the frontiers of the march, and is the key of that part of the country.”—An act 
passed in the parliament held at Dublin, an. 13th, 1474, s. 56, recites, ‘‘ whereas 
Esmond Wellesly, son to Robert Wellesly, purposes to make a castle Lercorre, which 
is the frontier of the March of the County of Meath, and which would be great 
succour and relief to all Meath ; enacted that he shall have £10 to be levied upon 
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the whole county for that purpose.”—In an act passed in the parliament held at 
Dublin, an. 15, 16, 1476, and 7, sec. 25, Newcastle, near Lyons, is called one of the 
keys of the County of Dublin.—Sect. 85, same parliament, states, “that the lands 
of Ballychire are held by grand service, which town was wasted, and was a common 
place to the Tooles and Byrnes to lodge in, and from thence they used to scour to 
Clondalkin and all the country round, and have laid waste one moiety of the manor 
of Tapogonel.”’—Sect. 88 states, that the “‘ tenants of Frayne, in the parish of Athboy, 
parcel of the Lordship of Portlester, are greatly oppressed by the Birminghams and 
divers other Marchers near them, and also they are greatly oppressed by divers 
subsidies and other taxes, by reason whereof the inhabitants have proposed to quit 
the said town of Frayne.””—An act passed at the parliament held at Dublin, 16-17, 
1477, and 8, sec. 24, recites that “ Rowland Eustace, Kat. Lord of Portlester, 
Chancellor of Ireland, has built a town anew, with a Castle of Galmonstown, in the 
County of Kildare, which lies in the frontier of the March of said county.”—In an 
act passed in the parliament held at Nuas, 19, 1480, vol. 2, it is recited that 
**Cokestown, in the Barony of Athirdee, is too open and exposed, and if it were 
ditched round and entrenched, it would be a great help to all the English country 
joining thereto ; and enacted that one labourer shall go out of every house, on two 
days in every year, during three years, with barrows and spades, as they shall be 
warned by the Sheriff of Louth, or by Robert Taff, of Cokestown, gent. to sick 
trenches round Cokestown, aforesaid.” Sect. 10, it was enacted that, “£10 be 
assessed on the County of Kildare, to enable Rowland Eustace, Knt. Lord of Port- 
lester, and Nicholas Prior of Conall, to build at Ballablaught, in the borders of the 
March of the County of Kildare.” Section 12 recites that ‘‘ Richard Bullor, Esq., 
has built and furnished a tower in the castletown of Dundalk, on the border of the 
March of the County of Louth, and intends to build another tower anew in the said 
town, and enacts that he shall receive and take 12d. of every ploughland in the 
Country of Louth, for building the same.”—An act passed in the parliament held 
at Naas, 20, 1481, sec. 3, recites,—‘* Whereas divers ways and entries are open to- 
wards Arst, by which the O’Coughonrs (O’Connors) and other Irish enemies daily 
do great injuries to the County of Kildare, and namely, to Arst, which is near to the 
said entries and ways, and are likely to be the destruction of the said County of 
Kildare, unless it be most speedily remedied,” and enacts that ‘‘ the Sheriff of the 
county shall have full power and authority to direct his warrants in writing to the 
serjeants of every barony, except Kilcolyn, Naas, and half the barony of Norragh, 
to summon a man out of every house, with a spade and a barrow, for two days, as 
the said Sheriff shall think most necessary, to cut the said entries and ways.” 





On THE OcHam CuHaracter. By Professor Graves. (Transac- 
tions of the Royal Irish Academy. 1849.) 

As the study of the Ogham character is now becoming important 
to Welsh antiquaries, from the occurrence of stones bearing it within 
the Principality, we are desirous of calling the reader’s attention to 
the best treatise on the subject which we have hitherto met with,— 
one by Professor Graves, of Trinity College, Dublin, read before the 
Royal Irish Academy, as long ago as 1849. We recommend members 
of the Cambrian Archeological Association, who may be fortunate 
enough to discover Oghams, to communicate their discoveries, not 
only to our own Secretaries, but also to the Irish antiquaries, and 
particularly to Professor Graves; for light may come upon them 
from the Emerald Isle, and antiquaries of these two nations should 
always lend each other a helping hand. Mr. Hitchcock is working 
with Professor Graves upon Oghams; and Mr. Windele, of Cork, 
Mr. M‘Sweeney, and Dr. Nash, are all engaged in Ireland, besides 
other gentlemen, in similar pursuits. Only two or three Welsh 
antiquaries have as yet had opportunities of attacking the. subject ; 
but we think that all those who bnew anything about the Coelbren y 
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Beirdd should turn their attention to it, and should make themselves 
acquainted with this ancient Irish cryptographic system. 
here are several papers on the Ogham character in the Ulster 
Journal of Archeology, but they are all posterior in date, and inferior 
in interest, to the vie by Professor Graves. We extract from this the 
following account of the principle on which the character is formed :— 
“ At the close of the Ogham tract in the Book of Ballymote are 
given about eighty different forms of the alphabet, exhibiting the 
various modifications to which it was subjected. The following, 
which is the first given, appears to have been its original form :— 


FEEEEIS SSS 144 eG +t ees 


blprn hoceqmoprngrepaoue s 


“From this the transition was an easy one to the form in which it is 
commonly presented, viz.:— 











™mrn aoue 
blp ron jy re pode 
TUITMTM hose qg 7 : 


“Tn fact, all that was necessary was to make the stem-strokes of the 
letters in the primitive — continuous. The next change made 
seemsto haveconsisted in theaddition of characters denoting dipthongs:— 


eaqaoi ww ae 


“Of these, the two which stand for ea and o1, as may be collected from 
a passage in the Uraicept, were first added. The three latter appear 
to have been occasionally employed in other ways. Thus the symbol 
. for ui was made to stand for y. The symbol for 1a is said to have been 
also used for p; and we are told that the symbol for ae denoted likewise 
x, cc, ch, ach, and uch. It is deserving of notice that, of the dipthongs, 
none but the first has been as yet found on ancient monuments. 

‘“‘The inventors of the Ogham alphabet gave to its letters the names 
of trees or plants, as follows:— 











b, berth, _ birch. Nn, puy, elder. 

l, luy, uicken. a, alm, fir. 

FE; feann, alder. 0, onn, furze. 

tT yail, sallow. u, un, heath. 

n, nin, ash. e, eadad, aspen. 

h, huath, hawthorn. % idab, =-yew. 

d, dun, oak. ea, eabad, aspen. 

ty zinne, holly? 01, oip, spindletree. 

C, coll, hazle. uy, uilleann, woodbine. 

q, or cu, queinz, apple. 1a, ifn, gooseberry. 

m, muin, vine. ae, amhancoll, twin coll: as it is 
% sont, ivy. formed of two colls, c’s, or sets 
NZ, ngedal, broom, or reed. of four parallel strokes, laid one 
ye or z, yenaip, blackthorn. across the other. 





| 
| 
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“The Ogham, like the Greek alphabet, is called Bethluisnin, or 
Bethluis, from its first two letters. The former name seems to have 
given rise to the assertion, that in one form of the ancient Irish 
alphabet the letter » stood third. There is nothing in the Uraicept to 
countenance this statement; on the other hand, there are passages in 
it which show that the word nin was occasionally taken in a general 
signification, and was used with reference to all the letters of the 
alphabet indifferently. 

“The letters of the Bethluisnin are all called trees (reaba); but 
that name is applied in a special signification to the vowels, as being 
trees in the most proper sense. The consonants are termed side-trees 
(caobomna); and the dipthongs over-trees (ropfeada). The con- 
tinuous stem-line along which the Ogham letters are ranged is termed 
the ridge (>puim) ; each short stroke, perpendicular or oblique to it, 
is called a twig (pleayg).” 

Professor Graves quotes the fragment of a MS. on vellum, lately 
discovered by Mr. E. Curry in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
in which is a short poem furnishing rules for the construction of a 
Runic Ogham, the last line of which says,— 


“ Hither was brought, in the sword sheath of Lochlan’s king, 
The Ogham across the sea. It was his own hand that cut it.” 


On this the Professor observes :— 


“If this statement be true, it would appear that the Ogham alphabet of twenty- 
five letters, simple and compound, arranged in a peculiar order, was introduced into 
Ireland from some part of Scandinavia or Northern Germany. But, wherever it 
had its origin, the order of its letters must have been fixed upon before the tree- 
shaped characters were invented; and this order, as we have already observed, 
being founded on the distinction between consonants, vowels, and dipthongs, proves 
the alphabet not to be a primitive one, but the contrivance of a grammarian. 

*¢ The assertion that the Runic Ogham, just described, was cut upon the sheath of 
a sword, is in accordance with what we know of the customs of the Northern people. 
The hilt of the sword with which Bedwulf slew the Grendel’s mother is described 
as having been marked with Rune staves (BEOWULF, 1. 3388); and in the Edda 
we find Brynhildr teaching Sigurdr to cut the Sigrunar (victorious Runes) on the 
hilt and other parts of his sword (Brynhildr, Quid. I. 6). The Archeological 
Album (1845), p. 204, furnishes us with a representation of a silver sword-hilt thus 
inscribed with Runes, which was found some time ago in Kent.” 


At the end of the paper we find the Professor’s opinion thus re- 
corded ;— ' 


“The conclusion to which Mr. Graves has arrived, as regards the origin of Ogham 
character, is shortly this, that it was framed by persons acquainted with the later 
and developed Runic alphabets, such as were used by the Anglo-Saxons. If this 
conclusion be well founded, the existence of Ogham monuments in Ireland does not 
prove, as is commonly supposed, that the Irish had the use of letters before the 
introduction of Christianity into this country. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted, that even if the recency of the Ogham be granted, the question respecting 
the time of the introduction of letters into Ireland still remains unsettled. Long 
before the invention of the Ogham character, it seems likely that the Irish may 
have had letters of some kind: either Roman letters obtained from Britain, or 
Runes derived from some of the Northern nations, with whom they certainly had 
intercourse in very remote times.” 
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